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NAMESAKE  TOWNS  OF  OUR  ESSEX  COUNTY 


By  Aeean  Forbes 


When  Howard  Corning  of  the  Essex  Institute  asked  me 
if  I  would  make  a  contribution  to  the  quarterly  magazine 
it  seemed  appropriate  to  select  some  subject  connected  with 
Essex  County.  Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Second 
World  War  was  in  progress  it  seemed  apropos  to  choose 
towns  of  this  county  which  bore  similar  names  in  England. 
This  subject  was  quite  fully  covered  up  to  the  Tercentenary 
Year  of  the  founding  of  our  Plymouth  (1920)  in  ‘‘Towns 
of  New  England  and  Old  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland”, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  the  endeavor  of  the  writer  to  add 
the  connecting  links  between  these  namesake  towns  since 
that  date. 

A  good  deal  of  material  has  been  discovered  chiefly 
through  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  in  these  fifteen 
towns,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  divide  this  work 
into  three  parts,  the  other  two  to  appear  in  later  numbers  of 
this  magazine. 

Those  who  have  helped  in  making  this  first  part  possible 
are:  William  H.  Black,  Roy  E.  Hardy,  Hon.  Daniel  E. 
McLean,  Scott  H.  Paradise,  Mrs.  Isaac  Patch,  Miss  Paul¬ 
ine  F.  Pulsifer,  Richard  S.  Russell  and  Paul  M.  Wyeth. 
Occasion  is  made  to  thank  them  formally  for  their  coopera¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  especially  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  me  by 
Ralph  M.  Eastman  in  reviewing  and  editing  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  by  Miss  Katherine  G.  Rogers  in  connection 
with  the  typing  and  handling  of  the  material.  I  also  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  for  their  great  help. 
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It  might  be  well  to  begin  these  chapters  by  quoting  some 
lines  which  appeared  in  a  delightful  article  descriptive  of 
the  old  modes  of  travel  in  Essex  County,  written  by  the 
late  Robert  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem.  The  author  is  Lucy 
Larcom : 

You  may  ride  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  you  will, 

From  Halibut  Point  to  Beacon  Hill, 

With  the  sea  beside  you  all  the  way. 

Through  the  pleasant  places  that  skirt  the  Bay, 

By  Gloucester  Harbor  and  Beverly  Beach, 

Salem  Witch-haunted,  Nahant’s  long  reach. 
Blue-bordered  Swampscott  and  Chelsea’s  wide 
Marshes,  laid  bare  to  the  drenching  tide. 

With  a  glimpse  of  Saugus,  spire  in  the  west. 

And  Malden  hills  wrapped  in  hazy  rest. 


ANDOVER 

In  both  World  Wars  the  two  Andovers  have  had  close 
contact.  In  the  earlier  conflict  a  well-known  Major  in  our 
overseas  army,  who  came  from  our  town  was  landed  from  a 
flight  some  distance  from  his  camp.  He  thereupon  pro¬ 
ceeded  io  walk  back,  and  on  the  way  chanced  to  see  the 
sign  board  reading  “Andover”.  At  first  he  almost  believed 
he  was  at  home,  but  realizing  his  opportunity  of  course  he 
visited  the  Hampshire  town.  On  Christmas  day  he  and 
other  service  men  from  our  Andover  were  surprised  to  re¬ 
ceive  presents  from  friendly  citizens  of  the  English  com¬ 
munity. 

Just  after  we  entered  the  earlier  war  Major  Bingham  of 
his  ancient  borough  sent  to  us  a  message,  followed  by 
further  correspondence,  most  of  which  was  published  in  the 
“Andover  Townsman”.  Similar  letters  were  exchanged 
between  the  Hampshire  town  and  the  seven  other  Andovers 
in  this  country,  five  of  which  are  situated  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  Rhode  Island  alone  being  excepted.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  of  last  year  many  of  our  troops  visited  the  English  vil¬ 
lage  as  reported  by  a  letter  received  from  Mayor  S.  R.  Bell, 
who  wrote  that  they  had  had  the  “privilege  and  pleasure 


ANDOVER.  ENGLAND.  FROM  THE  FIELDS 
The  'Tnglish  forbear  of  the  Massachusetts  Andover  dates  back  to  the  tenth  century. 

From  this  Hampshire  town  came,  in  1643.  the  principal  settlers  of  our  town. 

This  illustration  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  May.  1929  issue  of  ’‘Travel,”  entitled 
"  American  Backgrounds  in  Old  England,”  by  Henry  Albert  Phillips. 

Kindness  of  Coburn  Gilman,  Esq. 


A  QUAINT  STREET  IN  ANDOVER.  ENGLAND 
This  Illustration  is  also  taken  from  Mr.  Phillips'  article  in  the  May.  1929  issue  of  Travel  ” 
Kindness  of  Coburn  Gilman,  Esq. 
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of  offering  a  welcome  to  many  numbers  of  your  forces,  and 
of  receiving  them  into  our  homes.” 

There  is  often  a  strong  desire  to  visit  one’s  mother 
town  and  several  Andoverians  from  here  have  written  in¬ 
teresting  accounts  of  their  experiences.  In  the  Phillips 
Bulletin,  April,  1926,  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy,  described  his  arrival  and  first  experiences : 

. we  motored  to  the  southwest  through  a 

smiling  land,  bent  upon  seeing  mysterious  Stonehenge,  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  above  all,  Andover.  We  marvelled  dutifully  at  the 
mysterious  monoliths  of  the  much  interpreted  monument  at 
Stonehenge,  saw  the  noble  spire  of  Salisbury  from  afar  and 
close  at  hand,  and  lunched  at  the  “Old  George.”  Then  off 
at  last  for  old  Andover,  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Salisbury. 
We  drew  up  to  the  porch  of  the  “Star  and  Garter,”  in  the 
High  Street  square,  where  the  cradle  of  our  name  was  rocked 
in  far-off  Celtic  days.  None  of  the  Bronze  Age  men  seemed 
to  be  about,  but  the  buxom  dame  who  smiled  a  welcome  had  a 
hint  of  the  metal  in  her  healthy  complexion.  The  air  of  the 
inn,  however,  was  satisfying  Saxon,  with  its  sour  reek  of  beer- 
soaked  wood  and  other  musty  concomitants  of  a  lusty  breed  of 
men . 

Professor  Forbes  noticed  an  interesting  regulation  order¬ 
ing  that  — 

'  ■  ;  i7,'| 

. . .  .“the  Inholders  have  sufficient  meat,  drinke  and  lodgsinge 
for  the  King’s  subjects  traveylinge  through  this  town.  And 
also  good  and  sweett  Haye  Horsbred  and  Provender  meatt  for 
horses” . The  Ale  Testers  were  bound  to  “have  a  dili¬ 

gent  regard  ...  to  all  Brewers  and  Tiplers  (retailers  of 
beer)  that  they  do  make  good  and  wholesome  Ale  and  Beere 

for  men’s  bodyes . one  full  quarte  of  the 

Best  Ale  and  Beere  for  one  pennye.”  And  so  the  history  of 
the  smell,  and  of  honest  men  who  guarded  it  well. 

Of  the  place  itself  he  wrote : 

It  is  an  undressed,  dozy  town  of  agricultural  leanings, 
housing  about  8000  people.  The  fertile  plains  about  the 
town  support  it.  In  the  crowded  center  old  shops  sprawl 
and  bump  into  each  other,  yet  appear  not  to  mind  their  jost¬ 
ling  neighbors.  The  general  aspect  is  one  of  complacent  con- 
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tent . For  that  very  reason  it  has  the  lure  of 

rest  and  simple  satisfactions  unaware  of  the  burdens  of 
luxury. 

Another  equally  good  account  appeared  in  the  May, 
1929,  edition  of  “Travel”,  written  by  Henry  Albert  Phil¬ 
lips,  entitled  “American  Backgrounds  in  Old  England”, 
with  the  sub-title  “Discovering  the  Charm  of  Unfrequented 
Andover”.  The  chapter  was  sent  the  writer  through  the 
kindness  of  Scott  H.  Paradise  of  Phillips  Academy.  In¬ 
quiring  the  way,  Phillips  was  told:  “Quite  impossible  to 
reach,  sir  —  if  you  really  think  you  must  go  there,  sir,  — 
pardon  my  questioning  it,  sir,  but  there’s  nothing  there 
when  you  get  there,  sir.  However,  sir,  London’s  the  place 
to  start  from.”  Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  the 
visitor  enjoyed  his  trip  there,  writing: 

Well,  I  found  Andover  just  the  sort  of  place  I  was  looking 
for  —  a  little  English  town  altogether  unconscious  of  itself, 
to  whom  tourists  were  almost  unknown. 

He  described  the  situation  “as  somewhere  between  Wilt¬ 
shire  and  Berkshire,  just  south  of  the  North  Downs”. 
While  there  he  put  up  at  the  “Star  and  Garter”  which  had 
a  “roastbeef  of  old  England”  atmosphere.  He  added  that 
the  visit  was  “an  event,  a  rich  experience,  not  merely  a 
sightseeing  tour.” 

The  sign  post  in  the  village  square  pointed  three  ways  — 
to  Besingstoke  and  to  two  of  our  daughter  Essex  towns, 
Newbury  and  Salisbury. 

On  a  walk  through  Chantry  street,  the  Village  Church 
and  the  Bowling  Green,  Phillips  noticed  on  a  small  cottage 
the  name  “Luke  Bull,  Practical  Chimney  Sweep”,  with 
these  amusing  lines  below : 

Luke  Bull  lives  here 

Attends  to  orders  far  and  near. 

With  his  brush,  scraper  and  machine 

He’ll  sweep  your  chimney  very  clean. 

And  if  it  ever  should  take  fire 
He’ll  put  it  out  at  your  desire. 

Mr.  Paradise  and  his  wife  motored  through  the  English 
Andover,  stopping  just  long  enough  to  see  the  Guildhall, 
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the  Norman  Arch  and  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  well-known 
Andover  Rock  Candy. 

An  exchange  of  letters  was  followed  by  more  tangible 
evidences  of  friendship.  Mayor  A.  E.  Daniel  from  across 
the  water  presented  the  daughter  town  in  1936  with  a 
“Thousand  Year  History”,  together  with  a  photograph  of 
their  new  municipal  offices,  the  latter  framed  in  oak  from 
the  Century  Inn.  These  donations  were  acknowledged  and 
later  referred  to  in  a  broadcast  on  February  12,  1942,  in 
which  Selectman  Roy  E.  Hardy,  mentioned  that  as  a  town 
official  he  could  never  forget  the  curious  admonition  in 
one  of  the  headlines  of  the  “Andover  Advertiser”  a  few 
years  earlier,  reading  “Town  Council  Warned  Not  to  Pre¬ 
varicate.” 

In  the  year  1943  Mayor  Bell  presented  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Andover  as  a  small  token  of  esteem  a  facsimile  of 
the  front  page  of  the  Great  Charter  granted  to  the 
English  town  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1599,  and  with  it  a 
brief  account  of  this  Charter  and  also  a  photograph  of  the 
seal  of  the  Queen.  These  gifts  have  been  suitably  framed 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Andover  Historical 
Society.  The  Charter  itself  is  the  most  important  Royal 
document  to  be  granted  to  the  English  borough,  and  the 
copy  is  one  of  our  town’s  treasured  documents.  It  would 
take,  however,  an  expert  Latin  scholar  from  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  to  translate  it. 

Many  of  our  towns  made  donations  of  mobile  kitchens 
and  supplied  funds  towards  the  building  of  “Spitfire” 
planes,  and  in  this  respect  Andover  was  not  lagging.  The 
employees  of  the  Shawsheen  Mills  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company  supplied  one  of  the  former  and  the  children  of 
the  village  also  raised  money  for  another.  An  extremely 
well  worded  circular  from  the  Committee  composed  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  E.  Cole,  Selectman  Roy  E.  Hardy  and  William 
Smith,  produced  funds  which  went  a  good  way  towards 
raising  the  amount  necessary  for  one  of  the  “spitfire” 
planes,  named  “The  Andoverian”.  The  first  paragraph  of 
this  circular  sent  out  in  1941  well  describes  the  English 
town: 

Just  23  miles  north  of  the  much-bombed  city  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  England,  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Andover,  Hampshire, 
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the  namesake  of  our  own  town.  Andover,  England,  with  its 
Stevenses,  Poors,  and  Chandlers,  with  its  population  of 
10,000  and  a  once-flourishing  wool  industry,  dates  from  pre- 
Roman  times,  was  once  the  residence  of  a  Saxon  king,  the 
meeting-place  of  a  Saxon  parliament,  and  still  prides  itself 
upon  its  annual  sheep-fair  dating  from  1205  A.  D.  Reflect¬ 
ing  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  English  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties,  it  is  today,  like  many  another  English  town,  trying  to 
raise  $20,000  for  a  Spitfire. 

This  list  of  Honorary  Sponsors  ensured  its  success  and 
brought  many  subscriptions  from  citizens  of  Andover  and 
North  Andover: 

Abbot  Stevens,  Chairman  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Austin,  Alfred  L.  Ripley 

O.S.A.  Samuel  F.  Rockwell 

Rev.  Clinton  W.  Carvell  Howell  F.  Shepard 
Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Cole  Arthur  A.  Thomson 
Miss  Margaret  Curran  Cornelius  A.  Wood 

Burton  S.  Flagg 

This  timely  aid  during  Britain’s  darkest  hours  brought  ap¬ 
preciative  thanks  from  the  Hampshire  town  and  even  a 
letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production,  stating 
that  this  evidence  of  friendship  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  them. 

An  exceptionally  good  broadcast  was  sent  over  WRUL 
to  the  mother  town  and  the  first  speaker  was  Scott  H.  Para¬ 
dise.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
in  1914  and  has  been  an  instructor  at  Phillips  Andover  for 
many  years.  A  few  sentences  are  quoted : 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  your  town  and 
have  seen  your  beautiful  places,  your  Guildhall  and  Cenotaph, 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  Cricklade.  If  you  should  visit  us 
you  would  see  much  to  remind  you  of  home,  a  town  of  11,000 
people,  broad,  shady  streets,  well  kept  houses  set  back  among 
the  trees,  and  a  countryside  of  rolling  meadows,  woodlands, 
and  winding  streams,  much  like  your  own.  Our  main  activi¬ 
ties  are  industry  and  education.  Phillips  Academy,  a  school 
for  700  boys  and  Abbot  Academy,  attended  by  160  girls,  are 
among  the  oldest  and  most  famous  schools  in  the  United 
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States,  drawing  their  pupils  from  many  foreign  lands  as  well 
as  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country.  For  several  years 
Phillips  Academy  has  exchanged  students  with  well-known 
English  schools.  We  have  had  remarkably  fine  boys  from 
Wellington  College,  Kugby,  and  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  have 
sent  some  of  our  students  to  Harrow,  Westminster,  and  Marl¬ 
boro.  We  now  have  ten  English  boys  attending  Phillips 

Academy . Our  people  and  your  people 

are  now  united  more  closely  than  ever  before.  We  are  allies 
in  the  struggle  to  restore  freedom  and  decency  to  the  earth. 
Side  by  side  we  shall  go  forward  until  that  great  object  is 
achieved. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  fifteen  year  old  scholar  of  the 
Academy,  Eoger  Morgan,  son  of  Charles  Morgan,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist  and  until  recently  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Times.  Among  his  remarks  he  referred  to  the  “Amazing 
kindness  which  Phillips  Academy  and  its  associates  have 
shown  to  all  the  English  boys  here,  which  was  typical  not 
only  of  the  community  of  Andover,  but  also  the  entire 
United  States.”  One  of  the  Selectmen,  Eoy  E.  Hardy, 
followed,  ending  with  the  hope  that  some  day  he  would 
walk  down  High  Street,  visit  the  Andover  Mayor,  and  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  successful  culmination  of  the  mighty 
struggle. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program.  Abbot  Stevens,  was 
introduced  with  these  appropriate  words: 

Something  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  John  Stevens 
came  from  Andover,  England,  to  become  a  founder  of  our 
town,  perhaps  to  give  it  its  name.  Since  then  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  Stevens  in  our  community.  Nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  next  speaker 
founded  a  modest  concern  which  in  succeeding  generations 
has  grown  and  prospered  so  that  today  it  is  the  largest  family 
textile  concern  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  family  mills,  known  as 
the  Stevens  Mills  since  1813,  of  which  he  should  be  justly 
proud,  and  mentioned  particularly  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  skilled  employees,  or  their  parents,  came  from  the 
Yorkshire  section  of  England  where  the  finest  woolen  goods 
are  manufactured. 

The  last  on  the  broadcast  was  Sheila  Stevens,  an  Eng- 
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lish  evacuee,  curiously  enough  no  relation  to  the  Abbot 
Stevens  family,  who  with  her  younger  brother  Ian,  was 
living  with  the  Stevenses,  their  “adopted”  Aunt  and  Uncle 
in  North  Andover.  She  remarked  that  everything  seemed 
quite  different  to  them  at  first,  but  now  they  had  gotten 
used  to  American  ways.  “We  live  near  a  farm”,  she  add¬ 
ed,  “where  we  often  go  to  see  the  cows  and  horses,  and  there 
is  usually  a  family  of  kittens  there  to  play  with.” 

The  ancient  borough  of  Andover,  in  early  days  often 
written  “Andever”,  “Andevere”,  or  “Andevera”,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  river  Anton,  and  the  name  of  the  town  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  “An”,  meaning  spring, 
and  “dour”  or  “dwfr”,  meaning  water.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  Ian  Forbes-Robertson,  brother  of  the  famous  actor,  sent 
me  a  story  connected  with  the  place : 

The  romantic  history  of  King  Edgar’s  marriage  with  El- 
f rida  occurred  in  Andover ;  he  had  heard  of  Elfrida’s  beauty, 
and  sent  Ethelwold  to  woo  the  lady  for  him,  but  she  fell  in 
love  with  the  King’s  emissary,  and  concealing  the  facts  from 
the  King,  they  married;  Ethelwold  meanwhile  reported  to 
the  King  that  Elfrida  was  a  very  ordinary  person,  but  the 
King  evidently  discovered  the  treachery  and,  one  day  while 
hunting,  Edgar  slew  Ethelwold  by  piercing  him  through  the 
back,  and  Elfrida  then  became  the  wife  of  her  husband’s  mur¬ 
derer.  At  Dead  Man’s  Plack,  a  lonely  place  close  to  Andover, 
is  a  monument  which  marks  the  spot  of  this  tragedy. 

Coins  of  Roman  occupancy  have  been  unearthed  there, 
and  in  later  days  the  West  Saxons  had  a  residence  there, 
which  they  called  a  “vill”. 

The  history  of  this  town,  like  so  many  old  English 
places,  would  occupy  a  whole  volume,  but  if  anyone  should 
care  to  read  its  interesting  story  he  will  find  in  our  An¬ 
dover  a  pamphlet  by  Edmund  Parsons  summarizing  the  in¬ 
teresting  points. 

There  is  an  English  proverb  relating  to  four  English 
towns  in  Hampshire  County,  reading  as  follows : 

Komsey  in  the  mud, 

Southampton  on  the  stones, 

Winchester  eats  the  meat, 

Andover  picks  the  bones. 


BEVERLEY  MINSTER,  BEVERLEY,  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  AIR 
One  of  the  finest  of  the  Gothic  churches 

Liberty  Lodge  of  Beverly,  has  received  a  number  of  pictures  from  the  English  town,  but  several  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  including  a  similar  picture  to  the  one  shown  here.  Fortunately  Mr.  Black  had  a  copy 
from  which  he  had  this  one  photographed.  There  have  been  a  good  many  interchanges  between  these  two 
places  and  the  two  lodges  on  each  side  of  the  water. 

Kindness  of  William  H.  Black,  a  Past  Master  of  Liberty  Lodge,  Beverly,  Massachusetts 
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The  territory  comprising  our  Andover  was  purchased 
from  the  Indians  by  John  Woodbridge  of  Newbury,  the 
first  minister  of  our  Andover,  for  six  pounds,  and,  as  usual, 
some  article  of  apparel.  The  Indian  was  Cutshamache, 
Sagamore,  and  the  article  of  apparel  a  coat.  The  Indian, 
a  bag  labelled  £6,  and  the  coat  appear  on  the  town  seal 
of  Andover.  The  town  was  granted  its  name  in  1646  and 
was  so  called  for  some  of  the  planters  who  came  over  here 
from  Andover,  England,  the  families  of  Holt,  Stevens, 
Abbot,  Poor  and  Chandler  being  well  known  in  both  towns. 

At  the  250th  anniversary  of  our  Andover  in  1896,  Annie 
Sawyer  Downs  read  some  verses,  of  which  one  is  copied 
here: 

For  our  own  Andover  so  old,  and  yet  so  young  today, 

Who  ever  to  the  Mother  will  loving  homage  pay. 

To  an  old  Borough  on  the  Ande  is  namesake,  mental  heir. 
Which  Saxon  men  called  Andover  in  English  Hampshire  fair. 

An  historian  of  the  county  records  this  curious  penalty 
imposed  upon  William  Walker;  he  was  imprisoned  a 
month  “for  courting  a  maid  without  the  leave  of  her  par¬ 
ents.”  Another  curious  regulation  of  the  17th  Century 
concerned  the  dress  of  the  day.  There  was  a  severe  penal¬ 
ty  for  the  wearing  of  “long  hair  or  periwigs”,  and  also  for 
wearing  “superstitious  ribands  used  to  tie  up  and  dec¬ 
orate  their  hair.” 


BEVERLY 

One  of  the  fifty  destroyers  given  in  1940  to  the  British 
Navy  at  a  timely  period  of  the  war  in  exchange  for  a 
ninety-nine  year  lease  on  eight  naval  bases,  was  re-named 
“Beverley”,  carrying  out  the  appropriate  idea  of  bestowing 
upon  them  the  names  of  namesake  towns.  This  suggestion 
of  changing  the  name  from  “Branch”  was  made  by  Mayor 
C.  H.  Burden  of  the  English  town,  as  the  two  places  had  so 
many  friendly  interchanges  and  visits  extending  back  as 
far  as  the  year  1893.  The  idea  of  giving  these  ships  names 
common  to  both  countries  originated  with  the  English- 
Speaking  Union.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  English  town 
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is  spelled  B-e-v-e-r-l-e-y.  There  are  also  similar  names  in 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa.  All  of  these  places 
therefore  felt  honored  at  this  selection  and  followed  eagerly 
the  short  but  exciting  and  successful  career  of  this  naval 
vessel.  A  committee  of  Beverley  ladies  presented  to  her  a 
number  of  gifts  when  she  arrived  in  England.  It  was  with 
great  sorrow,  therefore,  that  the  Mayor  of  our  town,  Daniel 
E.  McLean,  received  word  from  Mayor  A.  Watts  of  Bever¬ 
ley  in  May,  1943,  of  the  loss  of  this  destroyer  while  es¬ 
corting  a  convoy  to  Murmansk.  Before  sinking,  however, 
she  was  able  to  dispatch  at  least  one  U-boat  in  the  battle 
that  raged  for  three  days  and  nights.  She  had  previously 
the  credit  of  sinking  at  least  one  other  U-boat.  A  few 
months  earlier  she  battled  through  a  terrific  gale  to  reach 
Newfoundland,  and  arrived  in  port  with  her  fuel  almost 
exhausted. 

The  Council  of  the  English  town  upon  hearing  this  sad 
news  passed  this  vote  in  May,  1943 : 

The  Council  have  watched  the  glorious  career  of  H.M.S. 
"Beverley”,  and  desire  to  record  their  admiration  of  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  ship,  officers  and  men,  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  relatives  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  whilst  serving  with 
the  ship. 

The  two  towns  did  not  wait  for  either  World  War  to  be¬ 
gin  interchanges,  for  as  far  back  as  1893  Constitutional 
Lodge  No.  294  sent  to  Liberty  Lodge  in  our  city  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cloth  shield,  with  the  symbol  of  the  English  town,  the 
beaver,  as  the  chief  decoration.  The  name  of  the  town 
originated  from  the  number  of  beavers  that  used  to  abound 
there.  A  short  time  later  our  Lodge  presented  to  Consti¬ 
tutional  Lodge  a  moosehead,  loving  cup  and  a  stuffed  bea¬ 
ver,  receiving  an  illuminated  reply  dated  on  Bunker  Hill 
day,  June  17th,  of  that  same  year,  in  order  to  show  that  no 
ill-feeling  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Other  pres¬ 
ents  followed. 

There  is  much  interesting  history  connected  with  the 
English  town,  and  a  few  anecdotes  may  be  worth  repeating. 
Edward  II  visited  Beverley  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn.  His  light  horsemen  in  the  conflict  were  named 
"hobelers”  on  account  of  the  small  horses  they  rode,  but 
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they  showed  such  bravery  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  the  well-known  proverb  “Don’t  ride  your  hobby 
to  death.”  There  was  also  located  there  a  famous  hunt 
known  as  the  Holderness,  and  the  Master,  Tom  Hodgson, 
spent  most  of  his  income  in  supporting  the  pack,  necessita¬ 
ting  such  small  lodgings  that  it  was  said  he  could  sit  on  his 
bed,  stir  the  fire,  and  see  his  hounds  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  all  at  the  same  time.  He  covered  such  long  distances 
that  his  townspeople  remarked  that  his  followers  were 
made  of  iron  and  his  horses  of  steel,  and  his  hounds  of 
india  rubber. 

On  each  New  Year  and  on  each  22nd  of  February  the 
two  Lodges  on  each  side  of  the  water,  and  also  Alexandria 
Lodge  in  Virginia,  continue  their  exchanges.  In  1924 
Hollis  L.  Cameron,  a  Past  Master  of  Liberty  Lodge,  visited 
Constitutional  Lodge  across  the  Atlantic  and  has  written  a 
few  lines  descriptive  of  this  event : 

I  went  to  Beverley  in  July,  1924,  and  was  royally  enter¬ 
tained  by  Constitutional  Lodge  No.  294,  which  conducted  an 
“Emergency  Communication”  in  my  honor,  and  afterwards 
I  was  the  guest  of  Wor.  Frederick  G.  Hobson  and  his  gracious 
wife  for  another  day.  The  Lodge  presented  to  Liberty  Lodge, 
by  me,  a  very  beautiful  replica  of  the  chain  which  forms  the 
collar  worn  by  the  Mayoress,  and  a  couple  of  gavels.  Wor.  Bro. 
Hobson  also  presented  to  the  Lodge,  at  a  later  time,  a  very  fine 
replica  of  the  Crawford’s  “Washington”,  with  pedestal. 

At  the  Centennial  celebration  of  our  Lodge,  the  English 
society  sent  over  as  a  gift  a  replica  of  the  Minstrel  Chain 
worn  by  the  Mayoress  of  Beverley,  made  of  sterling  silver ; 
it  is  now  worn  once  a  year  or  more  often  by  the  presiding 
Master  of  Liberty  Lodge.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  time  William  H.  Black  was  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
Lodge  here.  Regarding  this  gift  Mr.  Black  explains : 

The  Society  or  Guild  of  Minstrels  which  existed  in  Bev¬ 
erley  was  established  in  the  time  of  King  Athelstan  and  was 

continued  to  a  late  period . The  Aldermen  or 

Leaders  of  the  Minstrels  appear  to  have  worn  a  Silver  Chain 
as  a  badge  of  office,  and  there  are  three  of  these  Chains  extant 
in  Beverley  which  are  believed  to  be  of  Sixteenth  Century 
workmanship.  Two  of  them  have  been  combined  to  form  a 
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double  Chain  which  is  worn  by  the  Mayoress  of  the  Borough 
. and  the  other  is  worn  by  the  Deputy  Mayor. 

These  two  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  so  important  that  the  Master  of  Liberty  Lodge,  Alex¬ 
ander  W.  D.  Black,  was  chosen  to  represent  our  city  over 
a  broadcast  on  WRUL  in  1941,  to  the  mother  town  over¬ 
seas.  A  few  sentences  of  his  talk  follow: 

And  now,  may  I  direct  a  few  remarks  to  my  Masonic 

Brethren  in  Beverley,  England . Our  right 

hands  extend  across  the  Atlantic  to  join  with  yours  in  broth¬ 
erly  love,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  greater  possibilities 
for  good  that  may  result  from  a  due  attention  to  the  valuable 
tenets  of  our  Institution.  I  am  reminded  of  The  Anchor 
and  Ark,  emblems  of  a  well-grounded  hope  and  a  well-spent 
life.  They  are  emblematical  of  that  divine  ark  which  safely 
wafts  us  over  this  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  and  that  anchor 
which  shall  safely  moor  us  in  a  peaceful  harbor,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  shall  find  rest. 

Unfortunately  radio  conditions  were  so  poor  that  the 
only  words  heard  abroad,  according  to  Mayor  Arthur 
Watts,  were  “Keep  your  chins  up”.  “This  we  are  doing,” 
he  cabled  to  our  Mayor,  Daniel  McLean.  The  good  wishes 
of  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall,  conveyed  by  Allan  Lari- 
vee,  were  evidently  not  heard,  nor  were  the  congratulations 
by  Mayor  McLean  “to  the  people  not  only  of  Beverley, 
England,  but  of  all  England,  for  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  they  have  withstood  the  attacks  of  those  who  would 
destroy  liberty  throughout  the  world.  The  sacrifices  being 
made  by  the  English  people  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
writing  the  most  glorious  pages  in  England’s  history.” 

A  few  sentences  from  the  English  Mayor,  A.  Watts,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  broadcast,  are  quoted : 

I  can  assure  you  one  feels  proud  to  be  British,  as  everyone 
is  united  in  their  efforts  to  defy  anything  that  Hitler  and  his 
followers  can  do.  You  will  appreciate  I  cannot  mention  all 
that  has  happened  in  the  way  of  bombing  but  I  can  say  that 
up  to  now  this  old  Town  has  not  suffered,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  evacuees  and  home¬ 
less  people  from  other  towns  and  cities  that  have  suffered.  If 
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you  could  see  them  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  spirit  and 
cheerfulness  of  these  people  many  of  them  homeless  and  some 
of  their  families  killed  in  the  raids,  but  they  just  say  “We 
can  take  it”,  and  although  the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one, 
we  are  helped  by  the  great  band  of  volunteers  who  are  always 
willing,  night  and  day,  to  perform  our  civilian  services  and 
render  assistance  whenever  required. 

The  broadcaster  thought  it  would  interest  the  people  of 
Beverley  to  mention  that  the  first  American  ship  regularly 
commissioned  for  war  duty  in  the  United  Colonies  was  the 
Schooner  “Hannah”,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  under  command  of  Captain  Nicholson  Broughton  of 
Marblehead,  with  troops  from  that  town. 

A  short  time  before  the  broadcast  the  English  Mayor 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  was  appeal¬ 
ing  for  “The  Mayoress  of  Beverley’s  Shilling  Fighter 
Fund”  in  order  to  present  to  the  Government  a  “Spitfire” 
aeroplane.  This  statement  alone  was  sufficient  for  Mayor 
McLean  to  organize  a  committee  composed  of  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rotary  Club,  tc^ether  with  two  members  of 
Liberty  Lodge,  who  were  also  honorary  members  of  the 
English  Lodge.  Charles  E.  Ober,  a  prominent  banker, 
who  acted  as  Treasurer,  assisted  me  in  gathering  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  this  part  of  my  article.  The  complete  commit¬ 
tee  was  as  follows : 

Daniel  E.  McLean,  Honorary  Chairman 

William  H.  Black,  Chairman 

F.  Earl  Robbins,  Secretary 

Charles  E.  Ober,  Treasurer 

Newland  J.  Douglas 

Carleton  B.  Hovey 

Walter  H.  Smith 

The  Mayoress,  of  course,  was  delighted  to  hear  that  a  fund 
was  being  raised  and  wrote  her  appreciation  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  Massachusetts  city  should  think  of  her  “dear 
old  town”.  Some  mouths  later  from  the  Mayor’s  Parlour  in 
Beverley  came  the  information  that  this  aircraft  had  been 
named  “Spirit  of  Beverley”  and  that  it  was  doing  good 
service  in  the  Middle  East.  Curiously  enough  the  pilot  of 
this  plane  had  connections  with  Beverley  and  was  awarded 
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a  high  decoration.  This  is  merely  another  of  many  exam¬ 
ples  showing  the  undesirability  and  in  fact  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  future  isolation. 

On  April  24,  1929,  Beverley  celebrated  its  eight  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  and  suggested  to  us  here  that  a  message 
of  some  kind  might  be  appropriate.  Accordingly,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted,  covering  the  early  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  town.  A  moving  picture  of  the  procession  at  that 
time  to  and  from  the  Beverley  Minster  was  made  and  a 
copy  sent  over  to  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  Coronation,  in  1937,  the  English  town 
of  course  took  part  in  the  Empire  celebration  and  for¬ 
tunately  a  young  resident  of  our  city,  who  was  at  that  time 
attending  the  TJniversity  of  London,  Henry  Glovsky,  was 
able  to  represent  Beverly  and  to  carry  greetings.  It  was 
also  decided  to  have  in  the  pageant  a  Miss  Beverley  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  home  town,  and  also  girls  to  represent  the  Bever- 
lonians  in  Beverley,  Ohio,  West  Australia,  Orange  Free 
State  and  Saskatchewan.  Irene  Ireland  was  selected  to 
appear  for  our  city  and  I  have  before  me  a  short  account  of 
her  part  in  the  ceremony. 

I  gained  this  honour  in  the  competition  run  at  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  England,  to  find  young  ladies  suitable  to  represent 
the  various  Beverleys  of  the  world.  I  received  the  second 
highest  number  of  votes,  being  only  50  below  the  winner,  who, 
of  course,  is  Miss  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

Our  Mayor,  Mr.  Burden,  has  travelled  in  Massachusetts, 
but  he  tells  me  that  unfortunately,  he  never  called  at  Beverly. 
He  found  that  State  a  very  nice  place. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  myself  wearing  the  dress  which 
was  presented  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  “The  Meeting  of  the 
Beverleys”  in  the  Pageant  which  was  staged  here  a  little  over 
a  month  ago. 

I  hold  the  title  “Miss  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.” 
for  one  year,  after  which  my  short  reign  ends. 

All  the  “Miss  Beverleys”  attend  various  dances  and  func¬ 
tions  throughout  the  year,  the  proceeds  of  which  help  to  swell 
the  funds  of  our  Beverley  Cottage  Hospital. 

I  wish  all  the  people  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

Mayor  McLean  acknowledged  her  note : 

I  judge  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  that  being  chosen  one 
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of  the  Miss  Beverleys  assures  you  of  a  busy  social  season.  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  photograph  you  sent  me  and 
you  surely  must  have  enjoyed  yourself  at  the  head  table  with 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress. 

Mayor  C.  H.  Burden  described  the  celebration  and 
added : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  letter  you  have  sent  to 
us.  I  am  a  Freemason  (York  Lodge,  236)  and  when  I  visit 
the  Constitutional  Lodge,  Beverley,  I  see  a  beaver,  which  your 
Lodge  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  obtained  (from  Yellowstone  Park, 

I  believe)  and  sent  over  to  them.  The  reason  is  that  the 
name  Beverley  was  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Beaver 
Lake,  and  it  was  popularly  assumed  that  there  was  a  lake  at 
Beverley  in  which  beavers  abounded.  Like  many  other  leg¬ 
ends,  derivations,  etc.,  this  has  proved  to  be  m)rthical,  never¬ 
theless  the  beaver  still  remains  on  the  seal  of  the  English  town. 

Miss  Ireland  also  wrote  to  our  Mayor  an  amusing  letter, 
a  portion  of  which  is  quoted : 

My  reign  of  one  year  as  Miss  Beverly,  Massachusetts  came 
to  an  end  on  June  27th  when  I  was  crowned  Miss  Beverley 
1938,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes 
to  myself  and  the  people  of  our  Beverley.  I  was  sorry  when 
my  reign  ended. 

Captain  John  Smith  recorded  his  impressions  of  Bev¬ 
erly  and  that  part  of  the  country,  declaring  it  to  be  “the 
paradise  of  all  these  parts.” 

The  name  of  Beverly  was  given  in  1668,  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  having  been  made  by  Roger  Conant,  John 
and  William  Woodberry,  John  Balch  and  Peter  Palfrey 
thirty-eight  years  previously.  After  the  name  of  Beverly 
had  been  in  use  only  three  or  so  years,  Conant  made  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  court  that  there  was  “great  dislike  and  dis¬ 
content  of  many  of  our  people  for  this  name  of  Beverly, 
because  (we  being  but  a  small  place),  it  has  caused  on  us 
a  constant  nickname,  ‘Beggarly’,  being  in  the  mouths  of 
many.”  His  petition  for  a  new  name  of  “Budleigh”  was 
denied,  and  therefore  the  present  name  was  continued. 

About  this  same  time  a  fast  was  observed  to  pray  for  the 
“removal  of  God’s  frown”,  because  of  “immoderate  rains, 
blasting  mildew,  cold  and  storms”,  to  find  out  what  was 
the  cause. 
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ESSEX 

When  this  small  but  picturesque  town  selected  the  name 
of  an  English  County  in  lieu  of  the  Indian  “Chebacco”, 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  assuming  a  good  deal,  but  any 
resident  of  the  English  district  would  feel,  if  he  visited 
our  Essex,  that  it  was  a  worthy  successor  to  this  name  from 
the  x)oint  of  view  of  quaintness  and  simplicity.  In  fact,  a 
local  writer  declares  that  the  county  is  “the  most  historic 
county  of  America”  and  that  it  has  a  “record  of  stout 
hearts,  of  brave  deeds,  of  exciting  conflicts,  of  devoted 
high-serving  sons.” 

Any  stranger  here  would  be  shown  the  two  principal  in¬ 
dustries  of  which  our  town  boasts,  shipyards  and  clams ; 
formerly  there  were  also  rope  walks.  The  town  used  to  be 
very  proud  of  its  one  lone  train  which,  until  recently,  left 
in  time  to  take  the  business  men  and  women  to  Boston,  re¬ 
turning  in  the  evening.  When  the  road  was  extended 
there  was  a  big  celebration,  buildings  were  illuminated, 
and  there  was  a  procession  proceeded  by  the  Essex  Band, 
followed  by  a  banquet. 

The  writer  was  playing  polo  on  the  Dedham  team 
against  Myopia  one  afternoon.  The  railroad  track  passed 
close  to  one  end  of  the  fleld  and  the  excitement  of  the  match 
was  too  much  for  the  engineer,  flreman,  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers.  The  train  was  therefore  stopped  and  nearly  every 
one  alighted  to  witness  a  good  part  of  a  rather  exciting 
game.  At  another  time  the  pony  of  Myopia’s  Xo.  1  ran 
away  with  its  rider  and  only  came  to  a  halt  as  the  train 
crossed  its  path.  This  incident  caught  the  attention  of  a 
reporter,  who  produced  a  picture  in  the  Boston  Herald  on 
the  following  morning  of  pony  and  rider  jumping  over  the 
train.  This  caricature  now  adorns  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Dedham  Country  and  Polo  Club. 

I  am  sure  there  were  many  interested  listeners  through¬ 
out  the  English  county  to  learn  about  the  shipbuilding,  the 
rope  walks,  the  clams,  the  Paul  Severe  bell  placed  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  train,  when  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  our  Essex-by-the-river  broadcasted 
across  the  water  over  WRUL  on  September  17th,  1942. 
The  flrst  speaker  on  the  microphone  was  Xelson  Hardy, 
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Chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  who  must  have  surprised  his 
English  listeners  with  the  statement  that  he  was  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Captain  Hardy  who  was  Admiral  Nelson’s  flag  Cap¬ 
tain  on  the  VICTORY  and  who  held  Nelson  in  his  arms 
as  he  breathed  his  last. 

Our  English  allies  must  have  been  interested  to  learn 
that  three  of  the  town’s  lads  at  an  early  date  joined  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  —  Leonard  G.  Shepard,  Harvey  L.  Cook, 
Jr.,  who  received  a  decoration,  and  Samuel  Caddie,  who 
joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  Cook  piloted  an 
English  Spitfire  which  he  named  “Gerry”  for  his  sister 
Geraldine  of  his  home  town. 

The  English  have  heard  of  Paul  Revere  and  I  am  sure 
were  interested  also  to  learn  from  the  broadcast  that  this 
American  patriot  cast  a  bell  for  the  Essex  Congregational 
Church  in  1797.  The  townspeople  wanted  to  have  the  bell 
possess  a  real  silver  tone  so  all  contributed  whatever  silver 
they  could  spare,  the  men  their  silver  dollars  and  the 
women  their  precious  silver  spoons  and  even  their  thim¬ 
bles  and  sent  them  to  Revere’s  foundry.  The  books  of  Re- 
vere’s  establishment  state  that  the  Essex  bell  was  the  nine¬ 
teenth  which  he  had  made  and  that  it  weighed  827  pounds. 
Through  the  long  years  since  it  left  his  foundry  in  Boston, 
this  old  bell  has  been  a  part  of  the  life  in  Essex,  sharing 
their  joys  and  sorrows.  It  might  be  called  the  voice  of  Es¬ 
sex.  During  this  broadcast  the  bell  was  rung  for  a  short 
time. 

Abraham  Story’s  oxen  were  pressed  into  service  to  drag 
the  bell  from  the  foundry  in  the  North  End  of  Boston  to 
its  present  resting  place.  In  busy  years  when  the  Essex 
ways  were  overtaxed,  vessels  were  occasionally  built  as  far 
inland  as  Hamilton  and  hauled  by  ox  teams  along  the  nar¬ 
row  roads  of  Essex  County  to  be  launched  on  the  Essex 
River.  Farmers  were  induced  to  lend  their  animals  for 
these  occasions  by  the  promise  of  a  goodly  supply  of  rum. 

The  first  shipyard  was  begun  about  the  year  1670  and 
the  most  important  shipbuilders  were  members  of  the 
Story  family  which  claimed  seven  generations  in  that  im¬ 
portant  industry.  The  early  boats  were  known  by  the 
name  “Chebacco”,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  almost  two  thou- 
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sand  of  them  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  first  vessel  built  in  Essex  was  made  in  the  attic  of 
one  of  the  houses,  and  that  the  window  had  to  be  cut  larger 
in  order  to  get  the  boat  out.  Gradually  the  ships  became 
larger  and  larger  as  the  requirements  were  for  longer 
voyages. 

There  are  no  rope  walks  extant  now,  but  an  inhabitant 
of  long  standing  states  that  one  of  these  interesting  old 
buildings  has  given  way  to  a  long,  narrow  path,  fianked  on 
each  side  with  attractive  rows  of  fiowers. 

The  first  settlement  here  was  made  by  the  Englishmen 
William  White,  John  Cogswell  and  Humphrey  Bradstreet, 
who  arrived  about  the  year  1634.  Bradstreet  came  over  in 
the  ship  “Elizabeth”,  from  Ipswich,  England.  A  son, 
John  Bradstreet,  of  Rowley,  according  to  Winthrop’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  whipped  for  having  “familiarity  with  the  Devil,” 
and  of  bewitching  a  dog.  According  to  one  authority, 
curiously  enough  to  relate,  the  dog  was  the  one  to  be  hung. 
John  Cogswell  was  the  ancestor  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  was  a  native  of  Wilts 
county,  England.  Cogswell,  with  his  wife  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Angel  Gabriel,”  the 
same  vessel  on  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  on  two 
voyages  from  England  to  South  America.  The  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Essex  was  Rev.  John  Wise,  whose  father  came 
from  England  in  1635. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town,  once  part  of  Ipswich, 
was  opposed  by  the  citizens  of  the  latter  place,  but  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  Essex  County  women  went  to  Boston  and  pleaded 
for  the  formation  of  the  separate  town,  resulting  in  the 
charter  being  promptly  granted. 

Few  visitors  pass  through  Essex  without  sampling  the 
clams,  which  have  no  rivals  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Ipswich,  who  claim  that  theirs  are  better.  In  fact,  the 
rivalry  between  these  two  places  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
clam  beds  often  was  very  keen.  It  is  evident  that  this 
shell  food  was  much  prized  by  the  early  settlers  judging  by 
an  old  poem  written  years  ago : 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  our  dish, 

We  have  carrots  and  pumpkins  and  turnips  and  fish; 

And  if  there’s  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish, 

We  haste  to  the  clam  banks  and  take  what  we  wish. 
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Still  another  reference  to  clams  appears  in  John  Ogilby’s 
“Latest,  and  most  accurate  description  of  the  New 
World,”  etc.  The  author  who  styles  himself  as  “His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Cosmographer”  published  this  history  in  London 
in  the  year  1671. 

In  some  places  in  the  Countrey  there  be  Clamms  as  big 
as  a  Peny  white  Loaf,  which  are  great  Dainties  amongsts  the 
Natives,  and  would  be  in  great  esteem  amongsts  the  English, 
were  it  not  for  better  fish. 

Another  page  contains  an  odd  rhyme  concerning  the 
different  sorts  of  shell  fish,  concluding  with  these  two 
lines : 


To  dive  for  Codes,  and  to  dig  for  Clams, 

Whereby  her  lazie  Husband’s  guts  she  crams. 

Essex  County  in  England  contains  a  number  of  name¬ 
sake  towns. 


GLOUCESTER 

The  three  broadcasts  in  recent  years  from  our  Gloucester 
to  the  town  on  the  River  Severn  described  so  well  our  fish¬ 
ing  port  that  I  am  sure  the  seafaring  English  people  must 
have  enjoyed  them ;  they  also  brought  out  some  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  two  places.  For  these  reasons  many  of  the  re¬ 
marks  made  over  the  air  are  quoted  as  they  tell  this  story 
so  well. 

A  broadcast  took  place  in  February,  1941,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies,  and  Miss  Natalie  Hays  Hammond  spoke  first: 

As  a  child  I  accompanied  my  parents  to  England  in  1911, 
when  my  father  was  special  ambassador  to  the  coronation  of 
King  George  V. 

I  learned  to  love  your  peaceful  shires,  your  contented 
thatched  villages  and  the  tranquil  dignity  of  your  cathedral 
towns.  It  is  because  of  that  affection  for  your  civilization 
that  I  say  to  you  today  that  with  every  block  and  stone  which 
falls  to  earth  there  rises  the  greater  rampart  of  your  integrity. 
All  tangible  adornment,  all  material  expressions  of  beauty 
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pass,  but  you  are  building  from  such  loss  the  future  of  your 

race . Beyond  all  else  we  of  the  American 

Gloucester  want  you  of  Gloucester,  England,  to  be  assured  of 
our  faith  and  our  pride  in  you  and  the  bonds  of  our  two 
townships. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Brooks  of  an  old  Gloucester  family  said : 

Gloucester,  in  New  England,  numbered  among  its  first 
settlers  some  of  your  Gloucester’s  citizens.  Out  of  their  af¬ 
fection  for  you  they  gave  us  your  name . When¬ 

ever  I  think  of  your  city  on  the  pleasant  bank  of  the  Severn, 
into  which  the  Poet’s  Avon  flows,  a  perfect  symbol  of  your 
enduring  strength,  of  England’s  enduring  strength,  flashes 
on  my  mind. 

Mayor  Sylvester  F.  Whalen  said  in  part : 

It  is  not  only  a  great  pleasure,  but  an  honor  for  me  to  greet 
Gloucester,  England,  today.  In  one  sense  we  are  far  apart, 
we  citizens  of  two  Gloucesters,  both  in  point  of  space  and 
time  —  three  thousand  miles  of  water,  and  three  hundred 
years.  Here,  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  harbors 
of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  that  “fair  port”,  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  French  explorer,  Champlain,  our  city  was  perma¬ 
nently  settled  just  three  centuries  ago.  The  history  of  your 
Gloucester  is  fully  five  times  as  long. 

In  July  of  the  following  year  our  Gloucester  again 
spoke  to  the  English  town  from  the  American  Legion  Hall, 
the  broadcast  being  directed  by  David  C.  Crockett  of 
WRUL,  now  in  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States.  He 
referred  briefly  to  the  value  of  the  system  in  broadcasting 
the  truth  about  the  world  war  to  the  United  Nations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  enslaved  by  the  Germans. 

Miss  Florence  Cunningham  of  the  Gloucester  School  of 
the  Theatre  referred  to  her  visit  to  the  English  Gloucester, 
declaring  that  the  war  had  reunited  them : 

Your  city  gave  our  city  a  bell  which  hangs  in  the  corridor 
of  our  City  Hall.  As  I  pass  it  I  always  see  your  Gloucester 
as  I  first  saw  it  —  a  busy  modern  city.  I  turned  a  corner 
and  came  suddenly  on  the  great  cathedral  on  a  sunny  stretch 
of  green.  It  seemed  even  then  symbolic  —  this  great  calm 
protectress  standing  only  a  few  steps  away  from  the  noise 
and  strife  of  business . 
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Most  of  the  incorporators  of  our  city  came  from  your  Glou¬ 
cester.  They  chose  to  call  their  new  settlement  Gloucester  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  perpetuate  the  pleasant  memories  of 
their  cathedral  town  in  England.  Yes,  you  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  You  like  to  go  about  your  own  business  and  you  like 
to  let  other  people  go  about  theirs,  but  —  let  injustice  come 
in  —  let  any  one  meddle  with  your  freedom,  and  you  know 
how  to  fight  to  the  death . 

Someone  has  described  our  Gloucester  as  a  city  of  far- 
voyaging  schooners,  of  seines  and  nets  and  fishing  lines;  of 
herring  and  halibut,  cod  and  mackerel;  a  city  whose  pros¬ 
perity  is  the  spoil  her  rugged  sons  wrest  from  the  sea  with 
which  they  battle  —  a  city  of  orphans  and  widows  and  wives 
and  children,  whose  hearts  are  always  fearful  lest  the  ship 
come  back  with  the  flag  at  half  mast. 

The  Acting  Mayor,  Weston  TJ.  Friend,  said : 

Next  month  we  are  celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  Gloucester  as  a  town . 

The  city  of  Gloucester  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  many 
beautiful  gifts  presented  by  citizens  and  officials  of  Gloucester, 
England.  In  the  corridor  of  City  Hall  hangs  a  bell  cast  in 
the  foundry  of  Thomas  Rudhall  in  1779  and  presented  to  the 
city  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  by  Johnston  Vaughan.  In 
the  office  of  the  mayor  is  a  beautiful  painting  of  Gloucester, 
England,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  by  W.  P.  Price,  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Parliament.  In  1937,  it  was  my  personal  pleas¬ 
ure  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  to  entertain  one  of  your 
former  mayors,  William  Russell  Eggleton.  His  visit  with  us, 
although  short  in  duration,  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  noted  writer,  James  B.  Connolly,  concluded  the 
talk  with  these  well  chosen  words : 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  took  her  name  from  Gloucester, 
England,  and  the  men  of  this  300-year-old  young  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  have  done  nothing  since  then  to  dishonor,  and 
much  to  honor  that  name. 

He  called  our  city  the  best  known  small  port  in  the 
world. 

The  most  recent  broadcast  to  the  English  town,  during 
the  year  1943,  went  over  the  C.B.S.  in  collaboration  with 
the  B.B.C.  The  British  Isles  listened  in  to  a  beautifully 
prepared  description  of  the  industries  and  the  points  of 
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interest  in  our  seaport.  It  was  written  by  Alan  Lomax, 
directed  by  John  Becker,  and  research  by  Stanford  M. 
Mirkin. 

Amid  imitation  of  harbor  sounds,  wind  howling,  gulls 
crying  and  boat  whistles,  this  song  went  over  the  air — 

Come  all  you  young  Gloucestermen,  listen  to  me. 

I’ll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  fish  of  the  sea, 

Then  blow  ye  winds  westerly,  westerly  blow. 

We’re  bound  home  to  market,  so  steady  she  goes. 

The  introduction  came  next : 

Hello,  Britain,  this  is  Alan  Lomax,  calling  you  from  down 
on  the  fish  docks  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  —  Swing  to  port  around 
the  breakwater  yonder  and  there  are  only  a  few  miles  of  blue 
ocean  between  us.  Gloucester  is  close  to  England  in  many 
ways.  Settled  in  1623  by  a  group  that  called  themselves  the 
Dorchester  Adventurers,  it  was  christened  after  your  own  city 
of  Gloucester,  and  through  the  years  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  exchange  of  visits  and  presents  and  greetings  between 
the  two  towns. 


There’s  something  special  about  Gloucester.  There’s  al¬ 
ways  a  fine,  salty  breeze  blowing  with  the  smell  of  fresh  fish 
and  tar  in  the  air  —  A  tangle  of  masts  and  rigging  along  the 
docks  where  the  trim  schooners  and  sailing  yachts  and  sturdy 
fishing  boats  lie  in  the  harbor  ....  At  Loblolly  Cove,  Cof¬ 
fin’s  Beach,  on  Main  Street  and  Middle  Street,  anywhere  in 
Gloucester,  you’ll  hear  conversations  like  this:  “Welcome 
home,  boy.  Row’d  they  bite  ?”  “It  was  kind  of  thick  offsiiore 
yesterday,  but  we  struck  the  fish  early  Thursday  morni)\g.’* 
Yes,  Britain,  Gloucester  is  a  real  fishing  town.  In  1623,  the 
first  year  of  the  colony,  the  Dorchester  Adventurers  shipped  a 
load  of  smoked  and  salted  fish  out  to  Europe ;  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  on  this  dock  young  Gloucester  adventurers  are  hauling 
up  load  after  load  of  pink  ocean  perch  out  of  the  belly  of  a 
green  Gloucester  fishing  boat. 

A  vessel  has  just  come  in  bringing  70,000  pounds,  “nice 
fish”,  added  a  neighbor.  Lomax  asks  how  many  fish  “you 
folks  caught  this  year  to  which  the  answer  comes  — 
“Something  like  twenty-six  million  pounds  up  to  the  first 
of  this  month.  Isn’t  that  pretty  good  for  a  little  town 
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like  Gloucester?  Twenty-four  thousand  people  handling 
twenty-six  million  pounds  of  fish  —  over  a  million  pounds 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  town.  We’re  leading 
Boston  almost  two  to  one  this  year.  But,  then,  of  course, 
that’s  all  we  do  here.  Everybody  in  town’s  in  the  fishing 
game,  one  way  or  another.  Notice  the  smell?  There’s 
nothing  to  compare  with  it  —  the  salt  air  and  a  good  thick 
smell  of  tar  and  fish.  Once  you  get  used  to  that,  you  can’t 
live  away  from  Gloucester.” 

One  of  the  speakers  recalled  a  “box  party”,  or  benefit  to 
assist  a  widow  at  which  there  were  pretty  girls  and  a  cake 
that  reminded  him  of  Mrs.  Fogarty’s  — 

And  the  crust  it  was  nailed  on  wid  glue. 

And  a  man  would  die  twice  just  from  eatin  one  slice 
Of  Mrs.  Fogarty’s  Xmas  cake. 

Then  they  “visit”  Captain  Jim  Barry,  one  of  the  old 
timers,  who  started  out  fishing  fifty  years  ago.  He  said, 
“I  started  out  halibuttin’,  fishing  from  a  dory  with  a  hand¬ 
line,  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  fishing  there  is.  Out 
there  on  the  Grand  Banks  off  Newfoundland  in  a  fog  it’s 
mighty  easy  for  a  man  to  go  astray  or  be  swamped  in  a 
heavy  sea.  I  can  remember  lots  of  times  I’ve  picked  up 
empty  dories,  drifting  bottom-side  up  and  had  to  take  the 
news  back  home  to  a  man’s  family . ” 

Of  the  Newfoundlanders  the  sailor  declared  “Finest 
people  on  earth,  if  I  was  born  there.  I  think  there’s  more 
people  man  for  man  from  down  there  in  this  war  against 
old  Hitler  than  from  any  other  place  on  earth.”  Captain 
Barry  explained  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  catch  goes  to 
the  armed  forces  and  to  lend-lease.  “Do  you  like  fish?” 
interjected  the  questioner;  “I  certainly  do”,  the  Captain 

said,  “the  best  in  the  world . What  makes  me 

mad  is  changing  the  names  of  fish  on  the  menu,  though, 
the  way  they  do  in  these  funny  hotels  and  dining  ears.” 

Then  those  at  the  “station”  visit  the  twine  makers,  the 
Lasleys,  who  have  made  nets  for  many  years.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  their  son  in  the  army  could  “gil  nets  betteFn  we 
can”.  Mrs.  Lasley  explained,  “When  I’m  at  work  I  say 
to  myself,  ‘Well,  your  old  fingers  have  tied  a  lot  of  knots, 
but  they  can  tie  a  few  more  if  the  nets  will  catch  good  fat 
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fish  for  our  boys  overseas.’  ”  Another  knot  expert  com¬ 
plained  that  of  all  the  knots  he’d  tied,  the  only  one  that 
was  remembered  was  the  one  that  slipped,  thereby  losing 
seven  thousand  fish. 

This  song  by  Charley  of  a  ship’s  crew  enlivened  the 
broadcast : 

So  it’s  straighten  up  your  net  and  your  fish  below, 

Put  your  head  out  the  pilot  house,  let  the  “Austin  W.”  go, 
We’re  gonna  make  market,  if  we  lose  both  spars, 

Because  we’ve  made  some  dandy  trips  into  the  morning  stars. 

“Yes”,  exclaimed  another,  “the  Gloucester  fishermen 
are  bringing  home  the  fish  right  out  of  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  ‘subs’ 

The  broadcast  ended  with  a  supposed  visit  to  the  attrac¬ 
tive  Portuguese  Church,  called  “Our  Lady  of  Good 
Voyage”  where  the  many  Portuguese  fishermen  worship, 
followed  up  by  the  impressive  ceremony  carried  out  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Annisquam  River,  where  a  memorial  ser¬ 
vice  is  held  once  a  year  in  memory  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  down  to  watery  graves.  In  fact,  Gloucester  is  often 
called  the  “city  of  sorrow,  whose  history  is  written  in 
tears.”  The  Dogtown  settlement  near  the  city  was  not 
referred  to,  but  our  English  cousins  would  probably  have 
enjoyed  the  story  of  its  witches  and  ghosts  and  of  Judy 
Rhines  and  Tammy  known  as  the  “Queen  of  the  Witches”, 
who  is  reported  as  being  able  to  bewitch  a  load  of  wood  as 
it  went  by  so  that  the  driver  would  deliver  it  to  her.  Dog- 
town  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  women  who  moved 
there  during  a  warlike  period  kept  dogs  for  protection 
while  their  husbands  were  away  fighting. 

Forty-five  years  ago  one  of  Gloucester’s  fishermen,  Cap¬ 
tain  Howard  Blackburn,  sailed  alone  a  small  boat  about 
thirty  feet  long  to  Gloucester,  England,  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  the  officials  and  citizens.  He  carried 
with  him  a  letter  from  our  Mayor  and  was  entertained  at 
the  local  theatre  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  over 
his  box,  and  a  band  played  Yankee  Doodle  during  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  performance. 

The  bell  referred  to  in  the  broadcast,  which  hangs  in 
our  Gloucester’s  City  Hall,  was  made  in  the  old  Gloucester 
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Bell  Foundry  dating);  back  to  mediaeval  days;  it  is  marked 
1779  and  bears  the  initials  “T.R.”  for  the  founder’s  name. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  we  have  that  came 
from  the  English  city  and  proved  of  special  interest  to 
Michael  Roy  Lambert  of  Gloucester,  England,  of  the  Fleet 
Air  Arm  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  had  been  training  in 
Canada.  While  on  leave  he  came  to  Boston  and  while 
here  he  heard  of  Gloucester  and  decided  immediately  to 
see  our  city.  Others  of  the  Royal  Navy  had  been 
to  our  Gloucester,  but  no  one  from  the  mother  city.  He 
was  a  guest  of  a  citizen,  was  introduced  to  Mayor  Friend, 
City  Clerk  Grant  and  Auditor  Webber;  he  also  called  on 
George  H.  Green,  a  former  resident  of  the  English  place. 
He  was  described  in  the  local  news  as  a  high  type  of  re¬ 
fined,  modest  English  youth.  From  our  Gloucester  he 
cabled  his  parents  who  must  have  been  rather  surprised. 
He  was  especially  interested  to  notice  that  the  Williams 
who  presented  replicas  of  the  Gloucester  chimes  in  1922 
was  a  neighbor  and  great  friend  of  the  Lambert  family 
with  whom  he  used  to  play  tennis  before  the  war.  His  two 
brothers  are  ministers  and  he  hopes  to  become  one  also. 

Gloucester  in  England  like  so  many  cities  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Before  the  Romans  landed  in  England  the 
place  was  called  “Caer  Gloui”,  where  there  was  an  im¬ 
portant  fort  known  by  the  name  of  “Glevum”.  A  number 
of  coins  of  the  time  of  Emperor  Claudius  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  locality.  The  Saxons  changed  the  name  to 
“Glow-ceastre”,  “Glewancester”  and  “Glew-ceastre”,  from 
which  the  word  “Gloucester”  finally  emanated.  The  name 
was  supposed  to  suggest  “Fair”  or  “Handsome  City”.  In 
the  year  1051  Edward  the  Confessor  resided  there  and 
some  years  later  William  the  Conquex’or  held  Court  at 
Gloucester,  where  he  liked  to  spend  his  Christmas.  The 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England  and  the  old  castle 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  when  such  a  fortress  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  serve  as  a  key  to  South  Wales. 

In  1734,  there  was  only  one  stage  coach  between  Glou¬ 
cester  and  London,  which  left  on  Monday  morning  and 
arrived  in  the  latter  city  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  in 
those  early  days  this  was  considered  such  an  achievement 
that  the  words  “Gloucester  Flying  Machine”  were  painted 
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on  the  coach  doors  in  large  letters.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  mention  that  several  wills  in  the  Registry  begin, 
“Whereas  I  am  about  to  take  a  journey  to  London,  and 
whereas  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  I  may  live  to  return, 
I  do  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  make  my  last  will  and 
testament.” 


HAVERHILL 

Doubtless  there  are  persons  abroad  who  regard  America 
as  a  place  where  Indians  still  abound  in  unwieldy  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  if  any  foreigners  should  visit  our  Haverhill  and 
notice  the  statue  placed  in  Grand  Army  Park  in  memory 
of  Hannah  Dustin,  w’ho  after  being  abducted,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  two  others  slew  ten  of  the  twelve  Redskins,  they 
might  really  believe  they  had  some  ground  for  their  opin¬ 
ion.  It  would  interest  any  English  readers  to  know  that 
this  brave  woman  was  assisted  in  her  gruesome  task  by  her 
nurse,  Mrs.  Neff,  and  an  English  boy  named  Samuel  Leon- 
ardson.  Concerning  this  surname,  Dustin,  some  wit  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  original  member  of  the  family  to 
remove  to  this  country  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  St.  Dunstan  in  the  legends  who  vanquished 
the  devil  by  pinching  his  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  family  state 
that  the  Thomas  Dustin  of  Haverhill  descended  from  the 
Dunstans  of  England. 

Some  of  the  residents  of  the  English  Haverhill  must 
have  heard  of  this  achievement  of  one  of  our  Haverhill  citi¬ 
zens,  for  the  reason  that  Lieutenant  Albert  H.  Lapham  of 
our  city  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  English  place  wrote  that 
one  of  the  first  points  of  interest  he  saw  was  in  the  Town 
Hall  where  hung  a  large  shield  with  the  seal  of  the  New 
England  town  in  the  center  and  pictures  of  the  heroine  of 
Haverhill,  Hannah  Dustin,  and  Whittier’s  Birthplace  in 
two  of  the  corners.  This  Town  Hall  was  erected  in  1883 
by  one  of  the  Gurteen  family  to  commemorate  his  golden 
wedding,  and  it  was  in  this  building  that  the  presents  sent 
over  there  in  1890  were  exhibited. 

This  American  officer  wrote  an  interesting  account  of 
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Reproduced  from  a  colored  aquatint  printed  by  H.  Morse  from  a  drawing  by  Mrs.  Green 
Kindness  of  Public  Library,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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his  visit,  and  as  it  is  a  very  real  connecting;  link  between 
the  two  Haverhills,  it  might  be  well  to  quote  some  sen¬ 
tences.  On  the  way  to  the  train  he  stopped  to  buy  some 
Lieutenant  bars  to  replace  one  that  broke  when  he  stooped 
to  pick  up  something  a  lady  had  dropped  on  the  way  to 
London.  Arriving  at  the  place  of  his  destination  he  wrote 

“ . big  me  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 

TJ.  S.  A.  in  Haverhill,  Suffolk  County,  England,  started 
up  the  main  street  to  get  acquainted  with  somebody,  the 
Lord  only  knew  who  and  He  wouldn’t  tell  me.”  Lapham 
then  made  a  search  for  John  King,  Chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  soon  was  rewarded  by  finding  him.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say :  “I  explained  to  him  who  I  was  and  where 
I  came  from ;  sure  enough,  I  was  his  long  lost  cousin  from 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  TJ.S.A . Well,  if  a  fel¬ 

low  ever  got  a  welcome,  I  was  that  fellow.”  The  visitor 
took  over  letters  from  Mayor  Glynn  of  our  Haverhill  and 
of  course  received  a  royal  welcome  and  a  meal  that  was  not 
exactly  war  rationed.  He  also  met  Daniel  Gurteen  and 
his  daughter.  Grace,  who  had  visited  our  Haverhill  some 
years  ago.  The  New  England  officer  was  presented  with  a 
valuable  silver  teaspoon  soon  to  be  deposited  in  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Historical  Society.  The  loom  in  the  center  and  the 
shuttle  on  the  handle  are  emblems  of  an  important  textile 
manufacturing  company  of  the  English  town  owned  by  the 
Gurteen  family.  This  Historical  Society  is  located  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  Saltonstall  homes,  the  family  having  been 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  oflScial  visit  of  Gurteen  and  his  daughter  on  the 
occasion  of  our  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  in 
1890,  they  called  on  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  who  was 
bom  in  our  Haverhill  and  who  composed  some  verses 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  young  English  girl.  The  last 
stanza  reads : 

Say  that  our  love  survives  the  severing  strain; 

That  the  New  England,  with  the  Old,  holds  fast 

The  proud,  fond  memories  of  a  common  past ; 

Unbroken  still  the  ties  of  blood  remain ! 

The  invitation  sent  at  that  time  by  our  Mayor  Burnham 
explained  that  in  1640  “Rev.  John  Ward,  born  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  Haverhill,  penetrated  with  a  small  band  of  followers 
into  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  formed  a  little  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac  River,  in  what  is  now 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts.  In  honor  of  their  devout 
pastor  they  named  the  settlement  Haverhill  for  his  home 
in  England.”  As  an  indication  of  the  wildness  at  that 
time,  it  is  related  that  on  the  front  of  the  first  meeting 
house  the  heads  of  wolves  were  often  nailed. 

The  visit  of  the  Gurteens  resulted  in  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  and  presents,  followed  by  other  interchanges  which 
have  continued  for  these  many  years.  The  Public  Libr  ary 
and  the  City  Hall  possess  documents  that  were  sent  from 
the  English  town. 

The  History  of  Essex  County  explains  that  Rev.  John 
Ward,  grandfather  of  the  preacher  of  the  same  name  in 
our  Haverhill,  was  a  graduate  of  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  was  suspended  from  the  church  and  returned 
to  Haverhill,  England,  where  he  died  in  1598.  In  the 
church  there  the  author  recalls  a  quaint  inscription  in 
Latin  regarding  him,  which  translated  into  English  reads : 

Grant  some  of  knowledge  greater  store, 

More  learned  some  in  teaching ; 

Yet  few  in  life  did  lighten  more, 

None  thundered  more  in  preaching. 

Again  the  English  were  apprised  of  the  exploit  of  Han¬ 
nah  Dustin  over  a  broadcast  from  the  Massachusetts  Hav¬ 
erhill  to  the  overseas  town  in  May,  1942,  during  which 
Arlington  I.  Clow,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  made  the 
amusing  remark  to  his  boys  overseas,  that  Hannah  Dustin 
still  looks  down  past  the  Paramount  Theatre  to  the  bridge, 
but  her  tomahawk  has  vanished  from  her  hand  (it  was  once 
stolen  and  replaced),  —  did  one  of  you  boys  take  it  to 
scalp  the  Japs?”  Mr.  Clow  then  made  such  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  what  we  are  fighting  for  in  this  war,  that  it  should 
be  repeated: 

It  is  the  right  to  watch  a  sunset  over  a  peaceful  countryside, 
—  it  is  the  right  of  youth  to  think  their  long  thoughts,  and 
those  who  are  older  to  think  the  thoughts  the  years  have  mel¬ 
lowed.  It  is  the  right  to  fish  in  the  springtime  —  to  hear  a 
bird  sing  in  your  apple  tree.  It  is  the  right  to  watch  the  eve- 
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ning  lights  twinkle  on,  one  by  one,  on  your  street,  and  after 
supper  to  enjoy  a  game  of  bridge.  It  is  the  right  to  read  a 
book  before  your  own  hearth  in  the  evening  hours  —  it  is  the 
right  to  use  individual  intelligence . 

This  school  superintendent  was  particularly  pleased  for 
the  reason  that  one  of  his  Haverhill  High  School  seniors 
had  just  won  first  place  in  the  recent  National  Essay  Con¬ 
test. 

During  the  year  previous,  over  WRUL  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies,  other  influential  citizens  spoke  to  Haverhill, 
situated  partly  in  Suffolk  and  partly  in  Essex  County, 
England.  The  first  to  broadcast  was  the  last  visitor  to  the 
mother  town,  Willard  Cogswell,  who  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  send,  if  possible,  representative  Daniel  Gurteen 
again  to  our  Tercentenary  a  few  years  ago.  The  war, 
however,  prevented  the  journey. 

Mayor  Albert  W.  Glynn  followed  over  the  air.  He  well 
expressed  the  situation  by  stating  that  the  common  bond 
between  the  two  countries  was  of  greater  scope  than  the 
similarity  of  namesake  places.  George  H.  Croston,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Haverhill  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  last  to 
talk,  spoke  of  having  met  recently  a  Britisher,  a  gentleman 
of  the  cloth,  who  was  such  a  good  entertainer  that  he  was 
asked  to  many  dinners,  so  many  in  fact  that  a  subsequent 
speaker  referred  to  him  not  as  the  “Reverend  gentleman  of 
the  cloth”,  but  as  the  “Reverend  gentleman  of  the  table 
cloth.”  He  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  their  community 
was  working  on  a  certain  British  contract.  “Therefore,  it 
may  be”,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  “in  the  not  too  distant 
future  soldiers  of  Old  Haverhill  may  be  drinking  from 
canteens  whose  covers  were  made  by  workers  of  New 
Haverhill.” 

There  is  a  Haverhill  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
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Capt.  Joseph  Bowditch  died  in  Salem  at  the  aj^e  of 
eighty  years  in  1780,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  papers  which  he  had  saved,  probably  because  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  positions  as  town  treasurer,  clerk  of  the  courts,  etc. 
These  papers  came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  family,  where  some  of  them  remain,  though 
the  greater  number  have  been  given  to  The  Essex  Institute. 
From  them  most  of  the  material  in  this  article  has  been 
taken,  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of  documentation  from 
printed  sources. 

Joseph  Bowditch  was  born  in  Salem  21  August  1700, 
the  third  son  and  sixth  child  of  Capt.  William  Bowditch 
(c.  1665-1728)  and  grandson  of  William  Bowditch  who 
came  to  Salem  in  1671,  and  died  in  1681.  His  elder 
brothers  both  died  young ;  he  had  but  one  younger  brother 
who  lived  to  marry,  Ebenezer  (1703-1768),  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  mathematician.  A  short 
sketch  of  Joseph  Bowditch’s  career  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Historical  Collections,  vol.  70,  p.  182,  which  is  correct  in 
everything  except  his  ancestry. 

Joseph  Bowditch  inherited  his  father’s  house  on  Essex 
Street.  It  stood  a  little  in  front  of  the  present  Plummer 
Hall,  the  Museum  of  The  Essex  Institute.  Although  he 
had  at  one  time  serious  business  reverses,  he  prospered  in 
the  end,  and  died  the  only  well-to-do  member  of  the  family. 
He  had  in  all  eight  children ;  but  at  his  death  in  1780  only 
two  were  living,  widowed  daughters,  each  with  one  child, 
and  he  had  also  a  grandson  and  namesake,  Joseph  Bow¬ 
ditch,  born  1757,  the  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Bowditch  who 
had  died  v.  p.  in  1758. 

This  second  Joseph  Bowditch,  bom  in  Salem  27  Nov. 
1730,  like  his  father  followed  the  sea.  He  cleared  for  the 
West  Indies  in  the  schooner  Hampton  1  April  1756,  and 
entered  Salem  from  Anguilla  30  Dec.  1756  (E.  I.  Hist. 
Coll.  67.282).  He  married  in  Salem,3  March,1757,  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Gardner  and  his  first  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Gardner)  Gardner.  He  cleared  for  Fayal  in  the 
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Hampton  11  May  1757  {loc.  cit.),  but  the  time  of  his  re¬ 
turn  is  not  clear.  Since  his  death  occurred  about  a  year 
later  he  probably  returned  from  this  voyage  and  started  on 
another,  but  all  that  we  have  is  his  father’s  statement  that 
he  “died  at  sea  (after  he  was  taken  Coming  from  Suri¬ 
nam)  27  May  1758,”  (iV.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.  Oct.  1896  p. 
436).  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem  record  the  capture  of  a 
number  of  vessels  from  Salem  by  the  F rench  at  about  this 
time,  and  it  seems  probable  that  young  Capt.  Joseph  Bow- 
ditch  was  the  victim  of  a  privateer.  At  his  death  his  only 
child,  the  third  Joseph  Bowditch,  was  only  six  months 
old,  and  he  grew  up  as  the  principal  heir  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  “Squire”  Joseph  Bowditch.  The  young  widow, 
whose  father’s  house  stood  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  New¬ 
bury  Streets,  lived  in  a  small  house  on  Winter  Street 
owned  by  her  brother  John  Gardner  (E.  I.  Hist.  Coll. 
50.6,7).  Here  presumably  the  boy  grew  up,  with  great 
expectations. 

The  last  signature  of  “Squire”  Joseph  Bowditch  before 
his  lingering  illness  is  here  shown  for  comparison  with  his 
later  signature;  it  is  appended  to  a  warrant  dated  7  May 
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From  the  9th  of  July  to  the  21st  of  October  1771,  he 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Putnam,  Harvard 
1739,  who  had  been  practicing  in  Salem  since  1744.  The 
9th  of  July  presumably  marks  the  time  when  the  “Squire” 
suffered  a  paralytic  shock,  for  family  tradition  pictures 
him  spending  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  with  his  cat  on  one  arm  and  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the 
other,  and  he  died  in  1780.  Evidently  because  of  his 
palsy  he  bought  from  John  Andrews,  19  Nov.  1771,  a  sil¬ 
ver  spout-cup,  the  receipt  for  which  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  In  February,  1772,  he  was  using  an 
“Elictrical  Machine”  which  belonged  to  David  Mason  of 
Salem,  a  student  of  electricity  and  a  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  though  many  years  younger,  (see  E.  I.  Hist. 
(70^.48.197.)  The  machine  evidently  was  as  beneficial 
as  one  would  expect  it  to  be. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1774,  “Squire”  Bowditch  made  his 
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first  will.  At  this  time  he  had  but  two  living  children  and 
three  grandchildren.  The  children  were  Mary,  born  1732, 
whose  husband  Capt.  Jonathan  Orne,  had  died  about  six 
months  before,  1  Jan.  1774;  and  Elizabeth,  born  1734/5, 
whose  husband  William  Jeffry  had  died  8  July  1772.  The 
grandchildren  were  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d.,  the  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Bowditch,  Jun.,  now  a  boy  of  nearly  seventeen; 
Eunice  Ome,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Jonathan  and 
Mary,  now  five  years  old;  and  Elizabeth  Jeffry,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  William  and  Elizabeth,  whose  birth-date 
is  not  recorded.  She  must  have  been  less  than  two  years 
old,  for  her  elder  sister,  also  named  Elizabeth,  had  died  in 
July  1772.  Elizabeth  Jeffry,  Sen.,  made  her  home  with 
her  father  “Squire”  Joseph  Bowditch,  and  took  care  of 
him.  The  will  of  20  June  1774  reads: 

I  Joseph  Bowditch  of  Salem  in  the  county  of  Essex  Esquire, 
being  of  sound  mind,  tho’  weak  &  infirm  in  body,  do  make 
my  last  Will  in  the  manner  following : 

I  give  to  my  grandson  Joseph  Bowditch  &  his  heirs  the 
whole  of  my  homestead  land,  with  the  dwelling-house  and 
other  building  thereon,  fronting  the  main  street  southerly,  & 
on  a  lane  northerly ;  and  my  lot  of  land  in  the  South-Field  in 
said  Salem,  being  the  westerly  half  of  the  land  my  father 
bought  of  Richards,  with  the  land  I  lately  bought  of  William 
Browne  Esq'’.  &  the  land  I  more  lately  bought  of  Nathanael 
Archer;  and  one  of  my  common  rights  in  the  Great -Pasture 
in  said  Salem ;  and  my  pew  in  that  Meeting-House  where  the 
rev'’  Mr.  Dunbar  officiates;  reserving  liberty  to  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Jeffry  to  occupy  one  half  of  the  pew,  until  my  said 
grandson  shall  be  twenty  one  years  old,  she  paying  one  half 
the  taxes  thereof ;  and  my  lot  number  Four  in  a  new  township 
called  Salem  Canada,  or  Lyndeborough,  in  the  province  of 
New-Hampshire,  with  all  the  estate  that  I  have  or  may  have 
by  virtue  of  my  right  there;  and  my  right  or  share  in  the 
social  library  in  said  Salem;  and  my  largest  silver  Tankard 
marked  I.  B.  and  the  bed  whereon  I  usually  lay,  with  the 
bedstead,  curtain-rods  &  curtains,  bolster,  pillow,  quilt,  two 
blankts  &  a  pir  of  sheets;  and  my  watch,  my  gun,  my  sword 
&  dagger,  with  my  other  military  accoutrements ;  and  my  sil¬ 
ver  shoe-buckles  with  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  used  by 
him  as  he  grows  up  as  occasion  may  be ;  and  also  five  hundred 
&  forty  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  &  four  pence  lawful 
money,  in  cash  or  bonds,  to  be  at  interest  till  he  shall  be 
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twenty  one  years  old.  But  my  will  is,  that  what  I  have  thus 
given  him  shall  be  &  remain  in  the  hands  of  my  Executrix 
hereafter  named  (whom  I  desire  to  be  his  guardian)  till  he 
shall  be  of  said  age :  The  income  thereof  to  be  applied  to  his 
use  at  the  discretion  of  said  Executrix. 

But  if  my  said  grandson  should  die  before  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  twenty  one  years,  my  will  is  that  what  I  have  thus  giv¬ 
en  him  shall  go  to  my  two  daughters,  Mary  Orne  &  Elizabeth 
Jeffry,  one  half  thereof  to  said  Mary  &  her  heirs,  and  the 
other  half  thereof  to  said  Elizabeth  &  her  heirs. 

I  will  that  my  Executrix  hereafter  named  may  if  she  please 
dwell  in  my  said  house  and  occupy  my  said  homestead  until 
my  said  grandson  shall  be  twenty  one  years  old,  paying  only 
three  pounds  to  my  said  grandson,  annually,  to  repair  the 
fences  &  buildings  on  said  homestead,  so  far  as  that  sum  will 
go ;  &  that,  instead  of  a  greater  rent,  and  for  other  considera¬ 
tions  had,  she  keep  my  said  grandson  with  food  &  lodging  in 
said  house  till  he  shall  be  of  said  age,  if  his  mother  &  he  shall 
chuse  it.  But  if  my  said  Executrix  should  not  chuse  to  dwell 
in  said  house,  she  is  to  improve  it,  with  the  rest  of  said  home¬ 
stead,  for  his  use,  in  the  best  manner  she  can. 

I  give  to  my  grand-daughter  Eunice  Orne  five  hundred  & 
forty  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  &  four  pence  in  bonds,  to 
be  delivered  to  her  mother,  and  by  her  kept  at  interest,  and 
the  whole  principal  &  interest  to  be  paid  to  her  my  said  grand¬ 
daughter  as  soon  as  she  is  twenty  one  years  old. 

I  give  to  my  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry  five  hundred 
and  forty  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  &  four  pence  in  bonds, 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  her  mother,  (my  executrix  hereafter 
named)  &  kept  at  interest,  and  the  whole  principal  &  interest 
to  be  paid  to  my  said  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry  as  soon 
as  she  is  twenty  one  years  old. 

But  if  either  of  my  said  grand-daughters  should  die  before 
me,  then  the  legacy  above  given  to  her  so  dying,  shall  go  to 
her  mother. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Mary  Orne  (besides  what  I  have 
heretofore  given  her)  my  lot  number  one  in  the  Union  Wharf 
in  said  Salem,  with  one  twelfth  part  of  the  General  Wharf, 
to  her  and  her  heirs;  also  one  silver  cann  marked  I.  B.  two 
silver  porringers  marked  I.  B.  and  six  large  spoons  marked 
I.  B.  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  five  pounds  in  bonds,  to  be 
delivered  her  in  three  months  after  my  decease. 

I  give  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry  &  her  heirs  my  other 
common  right  in  the  Great-Pasture  in  said  Salem,  &  all  the 
residue  of  my  estate.  She  is  to  pay  my  debts  and  to  be  at  the 
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expence  of  my  funeral,  but  I  would  not  have  her  lay  out  much 
about  this  last  piece  of  human  vanity. 

But  if  my  said  daughter  Mary  Orne  should  die  before  me, 
then  what  I  have  herein  given  her  shall  go  to  her  daughter 
Eunice  Orne  and  her  heirs ;  and  if  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth 
Jeffry  should  die  before  me,  then  what  I  have  herein  given 
her,  shall  go  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  &  her  heirs. 

If  any  of  my  estate  should  be  lost  by  bad  debts,  my - is 

that  the  said  loss  shall  be  borne  equally  by  my  said  grandson 
&  my  said  two  daughters;  provided  said  loss  be  ascertained 
within  two  years  after  my  decease. 

And  I  hereby  appoint  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry 
Executrix  of  this  my  will,  putting  full  confidence  in  her  that 
she  will  deal  justly  and  kindly  by  my  said  orphan  grandson, 
&  be  his  faithful  guardian. 

This  Will  I  sign  seal,  &  declare  to  be  my  last,  this 
twentieth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1774. 

Signed  &  sealed,  &  declared  by  the 
said  testator  to  be  his  last  will  in 
presence  of  us,  who  in  his  presence 
subscribe  our  names  as  witnesses. 

C;;^ it 

Jon®  Gardner 
John  Gardner  3d 
Tim.  Pickering  jun^ 

The  word  orphan  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  Joseph 
Bowditch,  3d’s,  mother  was  living  and  survived  for  another 
score  and  more  of  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  grandson  was  the  favored  heir,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  hope  that  he  would  live  to  carry  on  the  fam¬ 
ily  name ;  but  during  his  minority  his  estate  was  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  his  aunt  Elizabeth  Jeffry,  and  not  by  his 
mother,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  appropriate.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  grandson 
his  legacy  is  not  to  go  to  his  mother,  but  in  equal  shares  to 
his  two  aunts.  The  “Squire”  seems  to  have  treated  his 
daughter-in-law  wdth  studied  neglect. 

The  residue  of  the  estate,  which  was  to  come  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jeffry,  must  have  been  considerable.  She  would  get 
from  the  house  all  of  the  furniture  except  for  one  bed ;  all 
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furnishings,  such  as  mirrors,  clocks,  pictures,  curtains, 
fireplace  ironware,  glass,  china,  crockery  and  kitchenware ; 
any  silver  that  there  might  have  been  except  for  the  larg¬ 
est  tankard,  one  cann,  two  porringers  and  six  large  spoons 
(these  last  are  not  set  down  as  being  silver,  but  being 
marked  I.  B.  like  the  silver,  they  probably  were) ;  she 
would  get  all  of  her  father’s  personal  belongings  except  for 
his  watch,  his  military  accoutrements  and  his  clothes,  and 
this  would  include  books,  nautical  or  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments,  charts  and  the  like;  and  she  would  also  get  the 
contents  of  the  barn  including  livestock  if  any,  and  of  any 
other  buildings  that  might  have  been  on  the  homestead  lot. 
No  boats  or  other  vessels  are  mentioned,  so  presumably 
there  were  none;  but  “Squire”  Bowditch  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  and  there  might  well  have  been  articles 
of  some  value  in  warehouses,  etc. 

By  1777,  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  had  found  employment 
with  Richard  Derby,  Jr.,  for  we  find  his  name  on  a  receipt 
for  17  gallons  of  molasses  bought  from  Derby  by  “Squire” 
Bowditch. 

In  November,  1778,  he  came  of  age.  If  his  grandfather 
were  to  die  now  he  could  move  into  the  house  and  put  his 
aunt  Elizabeth  Jeffry  out,  but  as  long  as  the  “Squire” 
lived  there  would  be  no  change  in  his  condition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  his  relations  with  his  aunts  seem  to  have 
been  cordial,  judging  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
aunt  Elizabeth  from  Boston,  9  March  1779,  just  three 
years  after  the  evacuation : 

My  dear  Aunt, 

1  send  you  by  Mr.  Higginson  6  Flowers,  2  for  Betsy,  2  for 
Eunice,  &  2  for  Sally,  &  beg  their  acceptance  of  these  trifles,  I 
do  not  send  them  because  they  are  of  any  value,  but  only  to 
show  that  I  do  not  forget  them,  tho’  absent.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  provision  is  so  scarce  with  you,  it  is  very  dear  in 
this  Town,  Beef  5/,  Mutton  5/6d  &  6/  lb  &  I  suppose  that 
Vi  at  least  of  the  Inhabitants  has  not  a  Mouthful!  of  Bread 
from  day  to  day,  to  hear  the  Childrens  Cries  for  Bread  is 
enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  Stone,  wish*'  that  peace  may  make 
glad  our  walls  and  prosperity  our  palaces,  I  must  Subscribe 
myself 

Your  dutifull  Nephew 

Joseph  Bowditch  Jun' 
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Tuesy  Night  11  "Clock 

Duty  to  Grandsir,  &  Aunt,  Love  to  rest  of  the  Family 

Comp*  to  all  that  asks  after 

J  B  Jun* 

Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  having  attained  his  majority,  so 
that  his  aunt’s  guardianship  was  no  longer  needed,  it  was 
appropriate  for  “Squire”  Joseph  Bowditch  to  make  a  new 
will,  which  he  did  on  the  13th  of  October  1779.  The 
changes  in  it  are  as  follows : 

I  Give  &  Devise  to  my  Grandson  Joseph  Bowditch  &  his 
Heirs  the  whole  of  my  homestead  Land  with  my  dwelling 
House  &  other  buildings  thereon,  fronting  the  main  street 
southerly  and  the  backstreet  northerly  —  one  of  my  Comon 
Eights  in  the  great  Pasture  —  and  my  Pew  in  Mr.  Dunhars 
Meetinghouse  (so  called)  — hut  reserving  to  my  daughter 
Jeffry  during  her  widowhood  the  improvement  of  part  of  the 
premisses  as  herein  aftermentioned  —  And  I  give  him  my 
Right  &  Share  in  the  Social  Lihrary  —  (all  these  being  in 
Salem  aforesaid) — my  Lot  number  four  in  Lyndeborough  in 
the  State  of  Newhampshire  with  the  whole  of  my  Estate  &  In¬ 
terest  in  that  Town  —  My  largest  silver  Tankard  marked  I  B 
—  The  Bed  which  I  use,  the  Bedstead,  Curtain  Rods, 
Curtains,  Bowlster,  Pillow,  Quilt,  two  blankets  and  one 
pair  of  sheets  —  My  watch.  Gun,  Swords,  &  other  military 
accountrements  —  My  silver  shoe  buckles  with  all  my  wear¬ 
ing  apparrel  —  also  the  sum  of  Five  hundred  forty  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  &  four  pence  in  Cash  or  bonds  —  all  to  be 
to  him  and  his  heirs. 

The  bequests  to  his  daughter  Mary  Ome  and  to  his 
grand-daughters  Eunice  Orne  and  Elizabeth  Jeffry  were 
not  changed. 

I  GIVE  &  DEVISE  to  my  Grandson  aforesaid,  &  to  my 
Daughters  Mary  Orne  &  Elizabeth  Jeffry  my  lot  of  Land  in 
the  South  Field  in  Salem  aforesaid  formerly  Richards  —  the 
Land  there  which  I  purchased  of  William  Browne  Esqr.  & 
what  I  bought  of  Archer  in  the  same  Field,  all  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them,  or  to  be  holden  by  them  &  their  heirs 
as  tenants  in  Comon.  I  GIVE  &  DEVISE  the  Residue  of 
my  Estate  both  Real  &  personal  including  my  other  common 
Right  in  the  great  pasture  aforesaid,  to  my  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jeffry  &  her  heirs  And  it  is  my  Will  that  she  shall  have 
during  her  widowhood  the  improvement  of  one  half  of  my 
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house  &  homestead  &  the  use  of  one  half  the  Pew  devised  to  my 
Grandson  —  she  paying  half  the  Taxes  of  the  Pew  and  all  my 
debts  &  funeral  Charges  .  .  .  And  I  appoint  my  Daughter 
Elizabeth  Jeffry  Executrix  of  this  my  Will  &  Testament.  And 
I  hereto  put  my  hand  &  Seal  this  thirteenth  day  of  October  A 
Dorn’  1779. 

signed  sealed  &  declared  by  the 
testator  as  &  for  his  last  will  & 

Testament  in  presence  of  us  three 
Witnesses  —  eleven  words  first 
being  interlined  — 

Jon*  Gardner  jr  Geo  Williams  Wm  Pynchon 

By  this  second  will  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  is  deprived  of 
two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  South  Fields,  and  each  of  his 
aunts  benefits  to  the  extent  of  one-third  at  his  expense ; 
moreover,  his  aunt  Elizabeth  Jeffry  has  now  the  right  to 
live  in  the  homestead-house,  occupying  one-half  of  it,  dur¬ 
ing  her  widowhood  —  that  is,  during  her  life  if  she  so  wish¬ 
es.  She  was  now  between  forty-four  and  forty-five  years 
old  and  not  likely  to  marry  again.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  ever  saw  this  will,  for  he  did  not  live 
in  the  homestead-house,  and  the  will  was  kept  among  his 
grandfather’s  papers. 

Less  than  a  year  after  making  his  second  will  “Squire” 
Joseph  Bowditch  made  his  third,  and  as  it  turned  out,  his 
last  will,  9  August  1780;  since  this  was  the  will  that  was 
proved  only  a  copy  is  found  among  his  papers. 

I  Give  and  Devise  to  my  Grandson  Joseph  Bowditch  the 
Bed  which  I  use  the  Bedstead  curtain  Rods  curtains  Bowlster 
Pillow  Quilt  two  Blankets  &  one  pair  of  Sheets  —  My  Watch 
Gun  Swords  and  other  Military  Accoutrements  —  my  Silver 
Shoe  Buckles  with  all  my  wearing  Apparrel  —  also  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  Pounds  in  Cash  or  Bonds  all  to  be  to  him  & 
his  Heirs.  I  Give  and  Devise  to  my  Daughter  Mary  Orne 
besides  what  I  have  before  Given  her  my  Lot  Number  One  in 
Union  Wharfe  and  one  twelfth  part  of  the  General  Wharfe 
also  one  Common  Right  in  the  Great  Pasture  in  Salem,  the 
same  silver  as  before,  “also  Six  hundred  eighty  five  Pounds  in 
Bonds.”  The  legacies  to  the  grand-daughters  are  unchanged. 
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The  lot  in  the  South  Field  is  to  be  divided,  as  by  the  second 
will,  equally  between  Joseph  3d  and  his  two  aunts.  I  Give 
and  Devise  the  Residue  of  my  estate  both  real  and  Personal  in¬ 
cluding  my  homestead  land  with  my  dwelling  house  and  other 
Buildings  thereon  in  Salem,  and  my  other  Common  Right  in 
the  Great  Pasture  to  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry  .  .  .  And 
I  appoint  &  make  my  said  Daughter  Elizabeth  Jeffry  Execu¬ 
trix  of  this  my  Will  and  Testament  &  hereto  put  my  hand  & 
seal  this  ninth  day  of  August  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  eighty. 

Signed  sealed  and  declared  by  the 
Testator  to  be  his  last  Will  & 

Testament  in  Presence  of  us  who 
in  his  Presence  subscribe  our 
Names  as  Witnesses 

The  words  given  to  first  interlined 
Joseph  Bowditch  [Seal] 

Jon*  Gardner  jr 
Jon*  Gardner  Ter" 

Wm  Pynchon 

The  above  is  followed  by  a  statement  that  on  the  5th  of 
December  1780,  it  was  presented  for  probate  and  duly 
proved  by  B.  Greenleaf. 

By  this  final  will  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  the  grandson,  is 
left  £500.  instead  of  £546:13:04;  he  gets  the  watch, 
gun,  swords,  etc.,  the  shoe  buckles  and  clothes,  the  bed  and 
its  fittings,  and,  as  in  the  second  will,  only  one-third  of  the 
lot  in  the  South  Fields  which  was  to  have  been  his  alone 
by  the  provisions  of  the  first  will.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  pew,  of  the  land  in  Lyndeborough,  New  Hampshire,  of 
the  share  in  the  Social  Library,  nor  of  the  largest  silver 
tenkard,  all  of  which  thus  fall  into  the  residue.  The  home¬ 
stead  lot  is  also  taken  from  him. 

Mary  Orne’s  inheritance  is  increased  by  one  common 
right  in  the  Great  Pasture  (which  had  formerly  been  a 
part  of  Joseph’s  legacy)  and  an  additional  one  hundred 
pounds  in  money. 

Elizabeth  Jeffry,  however,  was  the  great  gainer.  In 
addition  to  getting  the  homestead  lot  outright  she  was  the 
residuary  legatee,  so  that  she  acquired,  at  Joseph’s  ex¬ 
pense,  the  pew  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar’s  Meeting  House, 
Lot  No.  4  in  Lyndeborough,  New  Hampshire,  the  share  in 
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the  Social  Library  in  Salem  and  the  largest  silver  tankard. 
Of  course  she  had  to  paj  her  father’s  debts,  if  any,  and  to 
bear  the  expense  of  his  funeral,  but  she  no  doubt  dutifully 
obeyed  his  instructions  not  to  waste  money  on  “this  last 
piece  of  human  vanity.” 

“Squire”  Joseph  Bowditch  died  in  Salem  8  October 
1780,  about  two  months  after  having  made  his  third  and 
last  will.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  each  of  his  wills 
was  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Gardner,  jun.,  the  uncle  of 
Joseph  Bowditch,  3d.  The  fact  that  the  witnesses  were 
not  called  in  merely  to  witness  the  testator’s  signature,  but 
went  over  a  reading  of  the  will,  is  suggested  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  interlineations.  On  the  5th  of  June  1781,  Joseph 
Bowditch,  3d,  signed  a  release  in  favor  of  his  aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jeffry,  the  executrix,  acknowledging  the  receipt,  un¬ 
der  his  grandfather’s  will,  of  his  pitiful  little  inheritance. 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  these  wills  without  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  Elizabeth  Jeffry  did  pretty  well  for 
herself  at  the  expense  of  her  nephew,  who  had  been  her 
ward  during  his  minority,  at  the  same  time  allowing  her 
sister  Mary  Ome  enough  to  keep  her  quiet.  Her  daughter 
Elizabeth  grew  up  and  married  the  Hon.  Nathan  Read 
who  pulled  down  the  old  Bowditch  house  and  built  a  new 
one  behind  its  site.  Eventually  he  lost  his  fortune,  and 
died  in  disappointment  and  poverty  in  Belfast,  Maine.  It 
is  said  that  he  went  there  expecting  that  town  to  develop 
into  a  rival  of  New  York! 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  had 
done  something  to  offend  his  grandfather,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  one  gets  of  him  is  that  he  had  a  weak  rather  than 
a  vicious  character.  Benjamin  E.  Browne  mentions  him 
in  his  Youthful  Recollections  of  Salem  written  in  1869, 
(E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  50-6,7)  only  as  a  clerk  to  E.  Hasket 
Derby,  Esq.,  which  he  may  have  been,  though  the  receipt 
which  he  signed  in  1777  shows  that  he  was  working  then 
for  Richard  Derby,  Jun.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  being 
unmarried,  he  continued  to  live  with  his  mother  in  the 
little  house  on  Winter  Street  until  her  death,  which  oc¬ 
curred  7  or  8  December  1797. 

The  Rev.  William  Bentley  mentions  him  in  his  diary 
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(11-335)  under  the  date  1  May  1800,  in  the  following 
ing  words: 

On  Wednesday  died  Mr.  Joseph  Bowditch,  a  Batchelor.  He 
was  educated  as  a  Merchant  in  the  house  of  Richard  Derby, 
but  being  deposed  of  the  estate  of  an  Uncle  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  Female,  he  never  prosecuted  any  business.  He  was  well 
informed  in  the  neighborhood,  in  private  anecdotes,  &  in  local 
occurrences,  &  there  was  often  an  appeal  to  him  in  Company. 
He  could  make  himself  very  agreable,  but  his  anecdotes  did 
not  always  gain  him  friendship.  Tho’  educated  a  Dissenter, 
he  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian  of  the  English  Church.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  mother  about  3  years  since,  he  retired  to  Mid¬ 
dleton,  to  live  upon  his  little  inheritance,  &  in  that  place  he 
died.  I  found  Joseph  very  useful  in  collecting  domestic  in¬ 
telligence.  He  was  sincere  in  his  friendships,  open,  ready  to 
serve  &  if  his  whole  character  was  not  blameless,  so  far  as  his 
religion  governed  it,  it  was  excellent.  He  wrote  a  good  hand, 
communicated  his  thoughts  with  ease,  &  made  to  me  some 
happy  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  his  life.  He  expected 
death  &  was  reconciled  to  it. 

Mr.  Bentley  makes  one  slight  slip  here,  for  it  was  of 
course  his  grandfather’s  inheritance,  and  not  an  uncle’s, 
of  which  he  was  deprived  “by  the  intrigues  of  a  Female”. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  his  change  from  the  Congregational 
to  the  Episcopalian  Church  caused  his  grandfather,  in  his 
third  will  (1780)  not  to  leave  him  the  pew  in  Mr.  Dun¬ 
bar’s  Meeting  House,  and  if  so  his  change  would  seem  to 
have  come  after  the  making  of  the  second  will  (1779)  in 
which  this  pew  was  left  to  him.  This  period  was,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  grave  trouble  for  the  Episcopalian  Church  in 
Salem,  which  was  closed  from  1777  to  1782  because  the 
populace  suspected  that  it  was  a  pro-British  centre,  the  rec¬ 
tor  Rev.  Dr.  McGilchrist,  continuing  to  pray  for  the  king 
until  the  Church  was  closed  in  1777.  It  seems  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  that  Joseph 
Bowditch,  3d’s,  change  of  religion  may  have  been  a  lever 
which  was  used  to  bring  about  his  fall  from  favor  with  his 
grandfather. 

In  the  Museum  of  The  Essex  Institute  there  is  a  very 
small  miniature  painting  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  3d,  which  is 
reproduced  herewith  in  its  actual  size.  In  the  book  of  ac- 
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cessions  (Catalogue  Book  1-5270)  which  gives  first  the 
names  of  the  donors,  it  is  entered  as  follows : 

1878  Oct.  8.  *1980.  Gardner,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  2  minia¬ 
tures.  Joseph  Bowditch,  son  of  Joseph  jr.  and  Sarah 
(Gardner)  Bowditch.  Bapt.  Nov.  20  1757,  alive  in  1780, 
and  died  s.  p.  1980a  Unknown  subject. 

The  fact  that  the  miniature  was  owned  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  B.  Gardner  suggests  that  it  came  to  her  from  her 
father  John  Gardner  (1771-1847)  who  built  and  occupied 
the  so-called  Pingree  House  on  Essex  Street,  now  a  part  of 
The  Essex  Institute,  for  he  was  the  first  cousin  of  Joseph 
Bowditch,  3d. 

If  the  artist’s  accuracy  may  be  trusted,  the  narrow  shoul¬ 
ders  indicate  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  or  so,  so  that  the  date 
of  the  painting  may  be  about  1770. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  identification  of  the  subject,  this  lit¬ 
tle  painting  has  twice  been  wrongly  ascribed.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  label  which  is  preserved  with  the  picture  calls  him 
Captain  and  Master  Mariner,  and  gives  the  date  of  his 
death  as  1824.  These  items  fit  his  second  cousin  Joseph 
Bowditch  (1776-1824),  son  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bowditch 
(c.  1733-1808)  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Ebenezer  Bowditch 
(1703-1768)  who  was  the  younger  brother  of  “Squire” 
Joseph  Bowditch.  Secondly,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Por¬ 
traits  in  The  Essex  Institute  (Hist.  Coll.  70-182),  this  lit¬ 
tle  miniature  is  described  and  its  measurements  given,  but 
it  is  stated  to  be  the  likeness  of  Joseph  Bowditch,  1700- 
1780,  that  is,  “Squire”  Joseph,  the  grandfather  of  the 
actual  sitter. 

Among  a  group  of  Gardner  gravestones  at  Burying 
Point,  Salem,  are  two  Bowditch  stones,  side  by  side.  The 
inscription  on  the  first  is :  “Inscribed  by  an  only  Child  / 
to  the  Memory  of  /  an  Affectionate  Parent,  /  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bowditch,  /  who  was  bom  March  25th  1734.  /  died  Dec. 
8th  1797.  /  How  Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  /  their 
flight.”  The  other  reads :  “In  Memory  of  /  Mr.  Joseph 
Bowditch  /  Obt  April  29th  1800  /  AEt.  42.” 
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( Continued  from  Volume  LXXX,  Page  260.) 


It  was  over  a  year  and  a  half  before  they  received  a  re¬ 
ply  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  February  24,  1745  to  petition  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  send 
a  Missionary,  who  by  his  Past  &  Prudence  will  be  able  to 
still  Opposition,  &  by  soundness  of  doctrine  convince  gain- 
sayers  &  by  his  exemplary  life  do  Honour  to  the  Religion  he 
professeth  hath  been  considered  by  the  Society,  and  they  hope 
&  believe  they  have  sent  you  such  an  one  in  the  Person  of 
the  Rov’d  Mr.  Macgilcrist,  the  bearer  of  this,  who  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  educated  &  having  taken  the  Degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  the  University  of  Oxford  gave  very  good  proof  of  his 
Learning  &  abilities  as  a  Lecturer  at  St.  Philip’s  Church  in 
Charlestown,  South  Carolina  for  several  years,  ’till  his  health 
obliged  him  to  return  to  England ;  and  now  that  being  hap¬ 
pily  reestablished,  he  hath  accepted  of  the  Mission  to  your 
Church  of  Salem. 

In  return  for  wch.  obligation,  the  Society  expect  &  insist 
that  you  keep  up  to  your  promised  salary  of  130  pounds  p  an¬ 
num,  and  more  over  provide  for  him  an  house  together  with 
some  land  for  a  Glebe  for  him  &  his  successors  in  your  Mis¬ 
sion  ;  it  being  lately  settled  as  a  standing  Rule  by  the  Society, 
that  they  will  appoint  no  Missionaries  to  any  Church,  before 
there  is  an  house  &  glebe  provided  for  him,  and  they  have 
overlooked  that  rule  in  your  Case  only  out  of  confidence  in 
you,  that  as  soon  as  may  be,  you  will  actually  provide  an  house 
&  Glebe  for  him,  or  otherwise,  however  unwillingly,  they  must 
remove  the  Missionary  from  you. 

Heartily  Recommending  you  to  God’s  Blessing,  &  praying 
that  Mr.  Macgilchrist’s  Labours  may  be  effectual  for  the 
Building  you  up  in  the  true  saving  Faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  Faithfull  Humble  Servant, 

Charter  House  Philip  Bearcroft, 

October  15,  1746.  Secretary. 

To  the  Churchwardens  &  Vestry  of  the  Church  of  Salem  in 

New  England. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1703,  was 
(334) 
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graduated  from  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1731,  and  or¬ 
dained  by  Dr.  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  1735.  The 
Society  sent  him  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1741, 
where  he  remained  until  1745.  The  climate  not  agreeing 
with  him,  he  returned  to  London,  and  in  two  years  was 
sent  to  Salem.  (Salem  Gazette,  Apr.  1833.) 

With  the  settling  of  Mr.  McGilchrist  in  Salem,  which 
occurred  on  March  26,  1747,®^  a  new  era  opened  for  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  ability 
and  before  many  years  passed  attracted  to  his  congrega¬ 
tion  many  of  the  important  families  hereabouts.  He  was 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Club,  a  social  organiza¬ 
tion  of  men  which  included  much  of  the  brains  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  all  congenial  souls.®^  Writing  to  the  Society  in 
London  from  Salem,  April  22,  1747,  Mr.  McGilchrist  de¬ 
scribed  conditions  here:  ‘There  are  here  besides  the 
Church  three  meeting  houses  (one  of  which  consists  of  those 
that  are  called  the  new  lights)  and  a  few  Quakers.  .  .  . 
The  people  in  general  are  not  so  bigoted  as  I  expected  & 
there  has  been  a  considerable  auditory  at  the  Church  ever 
since  my  arrival,  which  tho’  it  consists  in  a  great  measure 
of  those  who  come  only  out  of  curiosity  yet  their  prejudices 
may  thereby  be  lessened  &  they  may  find  our  way  of  wor¬ 
ship  to  be  more  devout,  rational,  decent  and  edifying  than 
they  expected.’ 

Mr.  McGilchrist  sometimes  oflSciated  in  Boston  Church¬ 
es.  When  the  scourge  of  small  pox  visited  Boston  in  1752, 
Dr.  Caner  of  King’s  Chapel  asked  to  be  relieved  for  a  while 
because  he  had  never  had  the  disease,  and  Mr.  McGil¬ 
christ  was  unanimously  invited  to  take  the  services  during 
his  absence,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Salem 
minister  was  immune.  Mr.  Brockwell  had  never  had  the 
distemper  and  he,  too,  refused  to  visit  the  sick.  King’s 
Chapel  records  show  that  Brockwell  and  McGilchrist  mar¬ 
ried  ten  couples  ‘in  the  time  of  the  Small  Pox,’  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  August,  1752.  He  did  not  get  off  so  easily  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  for  in  the  winter  of  1759-60  he  preached 
for  Dr.  Cutler  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  and  ‘got  ague  in 
the  face  for  four  months  for  exposing  himself  in  severe 
weather.’ 

31  James  Jeffrey’s  Interleaved  Almanac,  E,  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
vol.  43. 

32  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  chap.  xxix. 
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There  is  an  interesting  letter  found  among  the  old  rec¬ 
ords  regarding  the  clock  in  the  Church.  It  was  written 
by  Benjamin  Gerrish,  Jr.,  and  is  dated  March  16,  1753, 
as  follows:  ‘As  I  am  bound  out  of  the  country  and  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  a  Demand  from  J.  Clarke  of  the  Clock 
in  the  Church  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  this  memorandum, 
the  Clock  was  agreed  for  By  Benj.  Gerrish  with  Gawan 
Browne.  The  Case  was  given  B.  Gerrish  by  John  Green¬ 
wood  Painter  &  James  Buck  Frame  maker  but  when  the 
Clock  was  Brot  to  Salem  J.  Clarke  pd.  Johnston  for  the 
Case  and  so  Greenwood  discounted  out  of  s^  Clarkes  acct. 
of  Painting,  at  this  Day  the  Church  owes  Clarke  for  the 
movement  made  by  Browne  which  is  £40  old  Ten'  by  my 
agreement.  So  that  the  Case  of  the  Clock  Clarke  never  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  only  as  he  paid  Mr.  Johnston  for 
it  for  John  Greenwood  and  Buck.  Capt.  Woodbury  has 
a  List  of  money  Clarke  rec’d  for  the  organ  &  his  receipt.’ 

Benjamin  Gerrish  died  at  Cape  Frciicois,  July  or  Au¬ 
gust,  1759,  on  a  voyage  with  Capt.  Josiah  Orne.  —  Samuel 
Gardner  Journal,  1759.  (E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  2.) 

An  amusing  vote  passed  by  the  vestry  at  about  this  time 
was  ‘that  the  great  door  be  let  wide  open  till  service  begin 
&  shut  in  time  of  service  in  bad  weather  &  opened  when 
service  ends.’ 

Among  the  contributors  toward  the  support  of  the 
Church  during  Mr.  McGilchrist’s  ministry,  taken  from  the 
Church  records,  were: 

Capt.  Jonas  Adams  Capt.  James  Barr^'* 

Benja.  Allen  Capt.  Wm.  Bartlett 

Timothy  Atkinson  Richard  Bethel 

Miall  Bacon^s  Sami.  Blythe®® 

33  Mighill  Bacon  was  of  the  shipbuilding  family  of  Bacons, 
his  father,  brother  and  himself  being  associated  in  the  business. 
He  married  Mary  Taylor  in  1733.  He  lived  on  Charter  Street 
near  the  burying  ground. 

34  Capt.  James  Barr  came  from  England  in  the  1740’s,  vras 
a  cooper  and  merchant.  He  married  first  Mary  Hopes,  and  af¬ 
ter  her  death  Priscilla  Symonds  and  Hannah  Smith.  Was  a 
warden  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  died  in  1803  and  was  buried  in 
the  Churchyard. 

35  Samuel  Blyth  was  of  the  family  of  painters,  and  the 
father  of  William  and  Benjamin  Blyth.  Some  of  them  were 
pastel  artists;  examples  of  their  work  at  the  Essex  Institute. 
He  married  Abigail  Massey  in  1743  and  died  in  1774. 
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David  Britton 
Col.  Benj.  Brown 
John  Brown 
William  Brown,  Esq.®® 
William  Burnet 
Browne®’’ 

Abraham  Cabot 
Joseph  Cabot 
Gedney  Clark®® 

John  Clarke®* 

Philip  Cowen 
Edward  Cox 
Clifford  Crowninshield 


John  Crowninshield 
John  Dampney 
Richard  Downing 
Stephen  Driver 
Thomas  Eborn 
Wm.  Epps^* 

Samuel  Foot 
John  Fisher,  Esq 
Gideon  Foster 
J ohnson  Franklin 
Capt.  Samuel  Gahtman 
Capt.  Cabot  Gerrish 
Capt.  Benjamin  Gerrish^ ^ 


36  William  Browne,  Esq.,  owned  pew  no.  33  in  1771.  He 
was  son  of  Samuel  and  Katherine  Winthrop  Browne,  who  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  this  famous  family.  He  held  many 
offices  in  the  government  and  was  one  of  the  mandamus  council 
until  1776,  when  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston  he  went  to  England 
and  was  later  appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda.  He  married  his 
cousin,  daughter  of  Governor  Wanton  of  Rhode  Island.  He  never 
returned  to  Salem,  but  died  in  Westminster,  England,  in  1802. 

37  William  Burnet  Browne,  son  of  Hon.  William  and  Mary 
(Burnet)  Browne  and  a  descendant  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
He  owned  the  house  on  Folly  Hill,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
Salem.  He  served  as  w’arden  and  vestryman  in  1766  and  1767. 
His  property  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  He  left 
Salem  about  1768  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Col.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  in  1793,  had  this  to  say  of  this  eminent  family :  ‘The  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Brownes  has  been  the  most  remarkable  family  that 
has  ever  lived  in  the  To^^m  of  Salem,  holding  places  of  the  high¬ 
est  trust  in  Town,  County  and  State,  and  possessing  great 
riches.*  (Hines — Browne  Hill  in  History.) 

38  Gedney  Clarke  became  a  merchant  of  Barbados,  and  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  Bridgetown.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
Governor  of  Barbados  at  one  time. 

39  John  Clarke,  son  of  Francis  and  Deborah  (Gedney) 
Clarke.  Married  Anne  Furneaux  in  1734  and  died  before  1764. 
One  daughter  married  William  Vans,  Esq.,  and  another  John 
Derby.  He  was  a  brother  of  Deborah,  who  married  William 
Fairfax.  He  was  commander  of  Salem  Fort  in  1744  and  gave  a 
great  feast  at  the  fort  upon  order  of  his  brother  Gedney. 

40  William  Eppes,  merchant,  son  of  Col.  Daniel  and  Hannah 
(Hicks),  of  Boston,  was  born  in  1727  and  was  ‘late  of  Chester¬ 
field,  Va.,’  when  he  married  in  Salem  on  Apr.  5,  1750,  Abigail 
Pickman,  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin  and  Love  (Rawlins)  Pick- 
man.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1765  aged  39  years. 

41  Capt.  Benjamin  Gerrish  was  the  only  son  of  Benjamin 
and  Abigail  (Flint)  Holloway,  born  July  7,  1714,  was  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  represented  Salem  in  the 
General  Court.  In  1736,  he  married  Margaret  Cabot,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  and  Anne  (Orne)  Cabot  and  they  lit  id  in  a  house 
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Nathan  Goodale 
Capt.  Wm.  Hathorne** 
Wm.  Highleiger 
John  Hill 
David  Hillard 
Mr.  Edward  Hillard 
Joseph  Hillard 
Robert  Hooper 
Ephraim  Ingalls 
Capt.  Nath  IngersoU 
Samuel  Ives 
William  James 
Capt.  John  Jones 
Simon  Lamb^® 

Joseph  Lambert 
Philip  Lander 
Tho.  Lechmere 
John  Lemon 
Samuel  Liscom 
Richard  Long 
Jacob  Manning 
Sami.  Massey 
Richard  Mayberry 
Pasco  Moreshead 
Samuel  Moreshead 
Tho.  Muckelroy 
John  Mugford 
Jonathan  Neal 
John  Newcomb 


Richard  Palmer 
James  Parrott 
Capt.  William  Patterson 
Jonathan  Peale 
Roger  Peele 
Wm.  Peterson 
Samuel  Pickman,  Esq."** 
Benja.  Phippen 
Thomas  Pointon 
John  Pope 
John  Porter 
Thorndike  Proctor 
Wm.  Pynchon 
Michael  Renew 
Nath.  Ropes,  Esq. 
Richard  Routh 
Benja.  Rutland 
George  St.  Barbe 
Daniel  Sanders 
Philip  Sanders 
James  Savage 
Rowland  Savage 
John  Shillaber 
John  Shillaber,  Jr. 
Francis  Silver 
Robert  Smith 
Samuel  Smith 
Jonathan  Stillman 
Isaac  Stillman 


which  stood  in  front  of  the  present  North  Church  on  Essex 
Street.  Two  portraits  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Gerrish,  by  John  Green¬ 
wood,  are  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Essex  Institute.  His 
daughter  Esther  married  Capt.  Benjamin  Carpenter. — Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  Volume  5.  p.  27. 

42  Capt.  William  Hathorne,  mariner  and  fisherman,  son  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  (Bowditch)  Hathorne,  was  born  Feb.  20, 
1715-16.  He  married.  Mar.  29,  1741,  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Touzell. 

43  Simon  Lamb,  1725-1808,  sailmaker ;  member  of  Essex 
Lodge  of  Masons,  tyler  30  years ;  Bentley  says  ‘A  better  man  the 
sun  never  shone  upon,  80  brethren  walked  in  procession  to  the 
grave  and  an  address  was  given.’ 

44  Hon.  Samuel  Pickman,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail 
(Lindall),  brother  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman,  owned  pew  No. 
11  in  1766.  He  was  Deputy  Governor  of  Tortola  and  died  at 
Spanish  Town,  West  Indies,  Aug.  26,  1772  in  his  61st  year.  His 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Pasca  of  Tortola,  who  died  Dec.  16,  1761, 
aged  47  years. 
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Benja.  Stone  Stephen  Welcome 

Samuel  Stone  John  Wolcot,  Esq.'*® 

Capt.  John  Tapley  Capt  Andrew  Woodbury 

John  Welch  John  Woodell 

The  Chuech  Lengthened  and  Widened 

The  congregation  increased  during  these  years  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  addition 
of  twenty  feet  to  the  Church.  A  subscription  paper  was 
circulated  among  some  of  the  parishioners  on  Sept.  3, 
1760,  to  ‘new  sash,  glaze  and  shingle’  the  Church,  with 
the  following  result :  Wm.  Eppes,  £8 ;  Thomas  Poynton, 
£7;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  £4;  Clifford  Crownin- 
shield,  £2  ;  Mascoll  Williams,  £2  ;  Sam.  Blythe,  £1 ;  David 
Britton,  £2.10;  James  Barr,  £1;  John  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
£1;  Joseph  Churchill,  £1;  Richard  Palmer,  £1;  Samuel 
Ober,  £2 ;  Steph.  Welcome,  12s. ;  James  Collins,  Jr.,  12s. ; 
Rich.  Lander,  12s. ;  Robert  Watts,  £1 ;  Samuel  Archer,  Jr., 
£1 ;  Charles  Gowin,  £1 ;  Ephraim  Ingalls,£l ;  Capt.  George 
Southward,  £1 ;  Thos.  Heather,  £1 ;  W.  Browne,  £9. 12s. ; 
Richard  Lechmere,  £10 ;  Wm.  Patterson,  £3 ;  Samuel 
Dove,  £1 ;  Joseph  Mottey,  £2.8. 

Accordingly,  in  1761,  this  enlargement  was  commenced. 
William  Eppes  furnished  the  underpinning  and  plaster¬ 
ing;  James  Ford  was  the  carpenter;  and  in  rendering  his 
bill  wrote:  ‘I  freely  give  as  a  Present  to  the  Church, 
£4.19.3^  the  balance  due,  it  being  always  my  determined 
resolution  not  to  take  anything  for  my  extra  services  but 
with  the  money  to  purchase  a  piece  of  plate  for  the 
Church;’  J.  Young  furnished  the  window  frames  and 
sashes.  An  itemized  account  was  kept  by  William  Eppes, 
vestryman,  showing  that  the  new  part  cost  £231.18.5  It 
contains  plenty  of  charges  for  rum  and  sugar,  wages  of 
his  negro,  rocks  and  plank,  glass  and  nails,  and  on  the^ 

45  John  Wolcott,  Harvard,  1721,  was  from  the  distinguished 
Connecticut  family,  a  son  of  .Judge  Josiah  Wolcott  of  Salem. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Catherine  Papillon 
of  Boston  in  1730,  and  lived  in  his  father’s  house,  corner  of 
W^ashington  and  Essex  Streets,  a  fine  mansion  of  that  day.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  and  repre¬ 
sented  Salem  in  the  General  Court.  He  died  in  1747,  leaving  a 
large  estate.  (Tapley,  Danvers  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  12 
p.  103.) 
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credit  side,  such  items  as  a  barrel  of  nails  ^iven  by  Capt. 
Codman  of  Boston,  and  substantial  cash  sums  from  John 
Borland,  John  Sympson,  S.  Giles,  James  Cockell,  James 
Ford,  Bar.  Ulmar,  W.  Eppes,  W.  Browne,  Phil.  Kast, 
Sam.  Carlton,  R.  Lander,  Sam.  Pickman,  Esq.,  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson,  E.  Ingalls,  Mr.  Tapley,  John  Lander,  S.  Archer, 
one  pew  sold  I.  Ober,  £10,  and  another  sold  Frederick 
How,  £5,  Wm.  Burminham,  C.  King,  W.  Crowd,  John 
Warden,  Jo  Churchill,  Mr.  George  Barnes,  Sam.  Archer, 
Jr. 

The  con.x-act  with  Amos  Trask  for  fencing  St.  Peter’s 
Churchyard  was  signed  on  April  17,  1761,  and  witnessed 
by  Ebenezer'Bowditch,  Jr.  It  called  for  a  fence  of  210 
feet,  three  inches,  in  length,  to  be  finished  in  two  months, 
at  Is.  5d.  per  foot.  This  contract  is  given  in  so  much  de¬ 
tail  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  include  it : 

1 —  From  the  above  West  Corner  to  the  gate  way  are  to  be 
five  Posts  each  to  be  eight  Inches  Square  &  each  Post  to  be 
Planed  Smooth ;  and  a  Bead  Stuck  on  the  Front  Edges,  & 
Four  Mortises  in  each  Post — 

2 —  Eight  Rails  for  the  above  Posts  of  Seven  Inches  by  Six 
Inches  thick  and  Nine  Feet  four  Inches  &  half  in  length 
Clear  of  the  Tenons;  which  are  to  be  three  Inches  at  each 
End;  all  the  Rails  to  be  planed  Smooth  and  on  each  upper 
Rail  to  be  a  Net  handsome  molding — 

3 —  Plank  of  eight  Inches  Broad  to  be  fixed  upon  every 
lower  Rail  for  the  Bannisters  to  be  lett  into ;  and  on  the 
Edges  of  these  Planks  to  be  a  molding — 

4 —  The  Bannisters  to  be  Inch  &  half  Square  when  work’d 
and  at  about  Two  Inches  and  a  quarter  Distant  from  each 
other  and  each  Bannister  to  be  Four  [torn]  Feet  Six  Inches 
long  in  the  Clear,  all  to  be  Planed  Smooth — 

5 —  From  the  Surface  to  the  under  part  of  the  lower  Rail 
is  Two  Feet;  to  be  filled  in  with  Plank,  Rabitted  to  each 
Post  and  Rail,  all  to  be  Planed  Smooth — 

6 —  The  gateway  in  the  Clear  is  Six  feet  and  five  Inches,  to 
be  made  in  two  gates  with  Plain  Pannells  below  &  above 
with  Bannisters  &c. 

7 —  From  the  gate  way  to  the  East  End  of  Church  yard  are 
to  be  nine  Posts  of  Same  Dimensions  and  work  as  the  above 
five  Posts — 

8 —  Sixteen  Rails  for  the  above  Nine  Posts  each  to  be  nine 
Feet  five  Inches  &  half  in  length  Clear  of  the  Tenons  &  each 
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Tenon  to  be  three  Inches  all  to  be  work’d  as  the  above  Eight 
rails — 

9 —  The  Planking  and  Bannisters  &c  of  this  range  of  Fence 
to  be  in  every  Respect  (except  the  length  of  the  Rails,  which 
is  one  Inch  in  length  more  than  the  above)  to  be  work’d  as 
the  above  Posts  with  their  rails  Bannisters  &c — 

10 —  Each  Post  to  be  Eleven  feet  and  one  Inch  long,  of 
which  as  follows 

Viz. 

Feet  Inches 


To  go  into  the  ground  3  0 

from  Surface  to  under  part  of  the  lower  Rail  2  0 

Depth  of  the  lower  Rail  0  7 

Plank  on  the  lower  rail  for  Ends  of  the 

Bannisters  0  2 

length  of  the  Bannisters  in  the  Clear  3  6 

Depth  of  the  upper  Rail  0  7 

thence  to  the  top  of  the  Posts  1  3 


11  1 

The  Tops  of  each  Post  to  be  Capped  and  a  molding  under 
each  Square — 

The  West  End  of  the  Church 

From  South  to  North  is  to  be  two  Ranges  of  Posts  &  Rails, 
to  be  Planked,  Bannistered  &c.  and  in  every  respect  to  be 
work’d  According  to  the  first  Range  of  five  Posts  &  their  rails 
&c  as  above. 

James  Ford,  Warden. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  reported  from  Salem,  July  17,  1764, 
to  the  Society  in  London  that  he  had  ‘enquired  into  the 
Number  of  Inhabitants  in  Salem,  which  upon  the  last  sur¬ 
vey  was  found  to  be  4500  men,  women  and  children  .  .  . 
110  heads  of  families  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  are  all  of  Salem  except  7  who  belong  to  neigh¬ 
boring  parishes.  I  heard  one  of  the  best  and  calmest  of 
their  County  ministers  say  2  years  ago  that  the  sign  of  the 
cross  was  idolatry,  but  when  there  are  Missions  such  Opin¬ 
ions  are  but  little  Countenanced.  When  they  see  our 
Service  fairly  set  forth  before  their  eyes,  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  those  things  whereof  they  were  informd  con¬ 
cerning  us  are  nothing.’ 

Rev.  Robert  Boucher  Nickolls,  of  Boston,  was  engaged 
as  assistant  to  Mr.  McGilchrist  in  1771,  and  about  fifty 
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of  the  parish,  headed  by  John  Mascarene,  Wm.  Pynchon 
and  others,  signed  a  subscription  paper  guaranteeing  his 
salary.  He  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
continued  to  officiate  until  December,  1774,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Halifax.  He  had  generously  offered  to  relin¬ 
quish  half  his  salary  on  account  of  the  times.  A  bill  found 
among  the  Church  papers  shows  that  in  1772,  the  Church 
paid  James  Bott,  harness  maker,  £4.7.%  new  tenor,  for 
work  on  Mr.  Hickoll’s  carriage  and  harnesses  which  ap¬ 
parently  needed  repairs,  anticipating  by  a  century  and  a 
half  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in  many  parishes  of 
furnishing  the  clergyman  with  means  of  transportation. 
The  items  follow : 


Old  Tenor 


To  1%  yds.  Ticking  to  line  the  Aprons  1.  5. 

To  a  new  Fall  to  do.  with  3  yds.  Lace  &  Trimming  1.  2.  6 

To  new  Leather  Handles  4. 

To  new  Carpet  1.12.  6 

To  IV2  yards  Shalloon,  to  trim  ye  Windows  1.  7 

To  2  Brass  Knobs  &  20  Brass  Nails  .  6. 

To  a  Servants  Suit  3.10. 

To  a  Strap  for  do.  1.  2.  6 

To  2  Brass  Buckles  &  Cheap  to  the  Shaft  of  your 

Chaise  .9. 

To  mending  Step  .7.  6 

To  a  pair  of  Long  Reins  1.15. 

To  Blue  Swanskin,  saddle  Cloth  Trim’d  with  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Lace  1.10. 

To  a  Girth  .10. 

To  a  Backstrap  &  Pugs  1. 

To  Watering  Rein  .15. 

To  mending  a  Step  .  5. 

To  mending  a  whip  .5. 

To  plating  ye  Shaft  of  your  Chaise  .15. 

To  covering  a  Trunk  1.10. 

To  Exchange  on  WTiip  .  7.  6 

To  a  sukey  to  Boston  1. 

To  pair  new  Boxes  to  Chaise  2.10. 

To  a  new  Shaft  to  ditto  1.17.  6 

To  3  nuts  &  3  bolts  .  4.  6 

To  painting  the  carriage  &  wheels  2.  5. 

To  blk.  Snaffle,  Bridle  with  Hollow  Bitts  2.  5. 

To  a  lined  worsted  Sirsingle  2.  5. 
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To  washing  &  new  binding  Saddle  cloth  .  7.  6 

£32.13. 

In  the  autumn  of  1771,  a  plan  was  presented  for  wid¬ 
ening  the  Church,  as  follows : 

Ten  feet  to  be  added  to  each  side  of  the  Church  to  be  so 
high  as  to  run  under  the  eaves  of  the  present  building,  the 
wall  pews  to  fall  back  with  the  sides;  the  body  or  floor  pews 
of  the  Church  to  be  eight  feet  long  and  three  feet  four  inches 
wide;  the  wall  pews  six  feet  wide  to  have  three  isles,  the  main 
or  middle  isle  to  be  six  feet  wide,  the  two  sides  North  and 
South  isles  to  be  three  feet  wide,  the  present  possessors  of 
the  pews  in  the  Body  or  floor  of  the  Church  to  change  for  the 
new  ones,  beginning  at  the  West  end  and  to  go  up  to  the  East¬ 
ward,  viz.  on  the  North  isle  ten  pews,  on  the  North  side  of 
the  main  isle  Six  pews  on  the  South  isle  nine  pews  on  the 
South  corner  of  the  East  isle  three  pews,  making  in  all 
thirty-four  pews  as  marked  on  the  plan.  The  pulpit  and 
Desk  to  be  removed  and  placed  in  the  range  with  the  pews  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Main  isle  at  the  end  next  the  Altar.  The 
Altar  to  be  eighteen  feet  from  pew  to  pew,  two  pews  be¬ 
hind  the  pulpit  in  the  North  end  corner  thought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  injured  by  this  alteration  shall  be  valued  and  a  just 
compensation  made  the  owners.  The  lower  windows  in  the 
new  part  of  the  Building  on  the  sides  to  be  one  foot  lower 
than  the  present.  The  upper  windows  as  shall  be  found 
needful. 

The  committee  to  carry  out  this  work  was  composed  of 
John  Fisher,  James  Grant,  John  Mascarene,  Thomas 
Poynton,  William  Pynchon,  David  Britton  and  Charles 
King. 

An  amusing  feature  developed  when  the  new  pews  were 
put  in.  Many  of  the  proprietors  complained  of  the  ’‘Ex¬ 
traordinary  top-work  on  the  wall  pews,’'  so  it  was  ordered 
removed  and  none  was  to  be  put  on  the  floor  pews  ‘as 
’twill  Damage  the  Uniformity  of  the  Church.’  Also  it 
was  voted  that  ‘no  end  wall  pews  shall  be  raised  higher 
than  Mr.  Ingersoll’s,  the  extraordinary  top  work  of  which 
is  about  three  inches,  and  that  furthermore  no  tops  of  the 
pews  shall  be  raised  or  lowered  without  consent  of  proprie¬ 
tors.’ 

There  was  cash  paid  Jonathan  Ross  for  taking  the  tops 
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off  Capt.  Cottnam’s,  Mr.  Scott’s  and  Mr.  Hathorne’s  pews. 
There  is  also  a  bill  for  altering?  the  reading  desk,  clerk’s 
desk  and  pulpit. 

About  this  time,  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston  had  received 
a  donation  from  George  III  to  buy  new  plate  and  pulpit 
furniture,  and  they  gave  their  old  furniture  to  St.  Peter’s, 
with  three  new  folio  prayer  books.  (Felt,  Annals,  vol.  II, 
p.  603.) 


RAILED  PEWS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
Drawn  by  Mrs.  Carroll  F.  Philbrook 

Adapted  from  Foote's  **  Annals  of  King's  Chapel  '* 


The  Church  prospered  until  the  troublous  days  preced¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  William  Gray  was  paid  for  painting 
the  new  part  of  the  building.  Thomas  Bowditch  sold  them 
boards,  R.  Mayberry  furnished  iron  work,  including  a 
‘large  heng  for  the  large  Gait’  which  weighed  four  and 
one  half  pounds.  Samuel  Blythe  was  paid  for  painting 
sugar  canisters,  Japaning  brushes  and  painting  the  carpet. 
Benjamin  Johnston  received  £5  for  painting  and  number¬ 
ing  57  pews.  William  Putnam  put  new  coverings  on  the 
cushions  and  stools,  and  made  a  curtain  for  the  Warden’s 
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seat,  one  for  the  desk,  another  for  the  parson’s  pew,  and  a 
damask  cushion  for  the  readinfjj  desk.  He  also  altered 
the  covering  for  the  Communion  table  and  the  pulpit. 
Roger  Peele  repaired  the  bell  ropes  and  bell.  There  was 
apparently  a  brick  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the  Church  build¬ 
ing  and  in  1770  it  was  repaired,  Jeremiah  Page  of  Dan¬ 
vers  furnishing  13,000  bricks  and  William  Nichols  and 
Gibson  Clough  laid  them,  the  latter  also  putting  in  a  bill 
for  cutting  the  stones  for  the  steps  and  ‘making  ye  mold 
for  ye  large  tile.’  Jeremiah  Newhall  put  on  the  cants  of 
the  brick  wall  ‘round  St.  Peter’s  Church.’ 


THE  GOVERNOR’S  PEW 

Built  in  1774,  by  Joseph  Mctntire,  Samuel  Mclntire,  and  John  Gavott 
Drawn  from  description  in  the  Church  records  by  Mrs.  Carroll  F.  Phitbrook 

So  many  officials  of  the  government  were  connected  with 
St.  Peter’s  church  that  when  General  Gage  arrived  in  Sa¬ 
lem  on  June  2,  1774,  it  was  natural  that  a  State  pew  or 
Governor’s  pew,  as  it  was  called,  should  be  built  in  the 
church  for  the  use  of  the  Governor  and  other  officers.  The 
Provincial  Congress  meeting  here  was  the  signal  for  balls 
and  dinners  among  the  social  set  and  members  of  this 
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parish  were  conspicuous  in  these  activities.^®*  Accord- 
ingily,  pew  No.  22  was  selected,  a  wall  pew  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  work  progressed  all  through  the  month  of 
June,  and  when  finished  was  probably  a  credit  to  the  work 
of  the  Mclntire’s. 

Peter  Frye  furnished  258  feet  of  ‘clear  seasoned  boards,’ 
which  were  delivered  to  Joseph  Mackintire,  the  father  of 
the  famous  carver,  to  build  the  pew,  and  Thomas  Poynton 
and  Jonathan  Payson,  afterward  of  Haverhill,  furnished 
boards  also  for  the  same  purpose,  the  former  supplying 
124  feet,  and  Abraham  Watson  54  feet  of  joist.  Jonathan 
Gavott  turned  two  pillars  for  this  pew,  and  Mr.  Lander 
furnished  three  chairs  at  £2,  which  had  to  be  altered  with 
longer  legs,  adding  6  shillings  to  the  cost.  Joseph  Mack- 
intire’s  bill  on  June  4,  1774,  was  for  thirteen  days’  work 
of  himself  and  son  Sam,  amounting  to  £3.3,6.  Samuel 
Blyth  painted  the  Governor’s  pew  and  received  his  salary 
as  organist. 

Archibald  Murphy  dyed  the  tassels  belonging  to  the 
pulpit.  William  Croell  was  paid  £4  for  a  year’s  service  as 
sexton  and  one  day  ‘blowing  the  Bellows  when  the  organ 
was  tuned.’  Robert  Alcock  sold  the  Church  Irish  linen 
for  making  a  surplice. 

Pew  Owners  in  1772 

In  1772,  a  committee  composed  of  John  Mascarene, 
Charles  King,  David  Britton  and  Mascol  Williams  was 
appointed  to  revalue  and  assess  the  pews.  This  report, 
which  was  accepted,  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  how  the  bud¬ 
get  was  raised  before  the  days  of  free  pews.  The  next 
year  David  Britton  and  Mascoll  Williams  remained  on  the 
committee,  to  which  were  added  John  Fisher,  Esq., 
Thomas  Poynton  and  Stephen  Higginson. 

RULES  FOR  THE  MORE  EQUITABLE  VALUING 
AND  ASSESSING  OF  THE  PEWS. 

WALL  PEWS 

1.  Each  Wall  pew  to  be  valued  at  £16.  Old  Tenor  p. 
Seat. 

2.  A  whole  Window  to  be  valued  at  £7.10.  Old  Tenor 
&  a  part  in  proportion. 

45a  Phillips,  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  323. 
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3.  A  Seat  hid  from  the  Minister  by  means  of  a  Post 
intervening  or  otherwise  £.10,  O.T.,  to  be  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  Pew. 

4.  The  East  line  of  Wall-pews  to  be  deducted  for  sit¬ 
uation  in  proportion  to  an  appraisement  made  of  a  sup¬ 
pos’d  Pew  of  9  ft.  long  in  the  back  Curten  of  the  Pulpit 
by  which  said  pew  was  adjudged  to  lose  l/3d  of  its  value 
on  Acct.  of  its  situation. 

MAIN  ISLE  PEWS 

5.  Each  Seat  in  the  Main  Isle  to  be  valued  at  £14. 
O.T.  subject  to  a  deduction  for  Seats  obstructed  as  in  the 
3^  Rule.  ■ 

NO.  &  SO.  ISLE  PEWS 


6.  Each  Seat  in  the  No.  &  So.  Isle  Pews  to  be  valued  at 
£12.  O.  T.  deduction  as  before. 

The  budget  for  this  year  included  the  following  items: 
Salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nidcolls,  £133.6.8 ;  salaries  of  organist, 
clerk  and  sexton,  £15.0.0;  interest  money  to  pay,  £1.16; 
to  pay  for  the  organ,  £13.6.8.;  total  £163.19.3.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gilchrist’s  salary  is  not  included.  The  numbers  missing 
in  the  numerical  order  were  unoccupied  pews.  Following 
is  a  list  of  proprietors  in  1772 : 


B 

B  ^ 
oB  a> 

■S'® 

Sii 

V 

c 

B 

o, 

■ga 

g  09 

ID 

cd 

o 

m 

o 

•o 

c 

SB 

ck  Pews  on 
ill  to  be  ded 
situation 

lue  of  Pews 
Tenor 

X  per  wk.  1 
wf.  Money 

5  u 

No 

B  . 
>0 

"Wall  Pews  @  £16  p  Seat 
1&2  Capt.  Wm.  Lilly  7 

3  Joseph  Dowse,  Esq.  8 

4  James  Grantee  6 

5  William  Hathorne  6 

6  Daniel  Sanders  7 

7  John  Clark  5 

8  Wm.  Eppes  (Dr.  Gard¬ 

iner)  8 

9  Col.  Wm.  Browne  6 


7.10.  2.10/ 

%  1  19.19.9 

IVs  7.  3.8 

78  1 

1 

%  part  of  0.25.0 
a  seat 

1 

1  1 


95.  2.9 
129.  5.1 
100.  1.3 
103.10. 
116.  7.6 
81.17.6 


0.1.1  % 
0.1.1  % 
0.1.2 
0.1.2  % 
0.1.  4% 
0.0.11% 


135.10.0  0.1.7  % 
101.  0.0  0.1.2  % 


46  Lt.  (afterwards  Capt.)  James  Grant,  of  His  Majesty’s 
45th  Hegt,  resident  of  Salem,  mar.  Mary  Hicks  in  1762.  Loyalist 
and  went  to  Halifax  but  returned  and  had  a  commission,  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  Koyal  Navy  in  1776.  His  widow  died  in  Salem  in 
1792,  age  59  years. 
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10  John  Mascarene, 


Esq.47 

5 

Vb 

2 

77.10.0 

0.0.11 

11 

John  Fisher,  Esq. 

6 

% 

2 

96.  0.0 

0.1.1  % 

12 

& 

««  (t  «i 

7 

1 

1 

117.  0.0 

0.1.4  % 

13 

14 

William  Pynchon 

7 

1 

1 

117.  0.0 

0.1.4  % 

15 

Widow  Ingersol 

7 

1 

1 

117.  0.0 

0.1.4  % 

16 

48 

7 

1 

1 

117.  0.0 

0.1.4  % 

& 

George  Deblois 

17 

18 

Margaret  Scott 

5 

Vs 

1 

80.  0.0 

0.0.1114 

19 

Samuel  Murray 

5 

% 

3 

77.10.0 

0.0.11 

20 

James  Ford49 

5 

% 

2 

80.12.6 

0.0.1114 

21 

Capt.  R.  Hale  IvesSO  6 

y4 

3 

90.  7.6 

0.1.0  % 

22 

Thomas  PoyntonOi 

7 

1 

1 

117.  0.0 

0.1.4  % 

23 

Clifford  Crownin- 

shield 

6 

1 

3 

96.  0.0 

0.1.1  % 

24 

Mascoll  Williams 

5 

80.  0.0 

0.0.1114 

25 

David  Britton 

6 

1 

3 

96.  0.0 

0.1.1  % 

26 

Savage’s  Heirs 

5 

80.  0.0 

0.0.1114 

27 

Samuel  Cottnam, 

Esq52 

6 

1 

103.10.0 

0.1.2  Mt 

28 

Capt.  William  Wil- 

liamsss 

6 

1 

1 

101.  0.0 

0.1.2  14 

47  Col.  John  Mascarene,  French  Huguenot,  son  of  Jean  Paul 
Mascarene,  Lt.  Gov.  of  Annapolis  Eoyal,  Loyalist,  Comptroller 
of  Customs,  died  in  1778 ;  father  and  son  benefactors  of  King’s 
Chapel  when  the  new  Church  was  built.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Kev.  Edward  Holyoke. 

48  George  Deblois,  French  Huguenot,  descendant  of  Etienne 
Debiois,  came  here  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  merchant  in 
Salem,  Loyalist,  went  to  Halifax  in  1776,  and  in  1778  was  pro¬ 
scribed  and  banished.  Peter  Frye  says  he  had  a  large  store  in 
Salem,  ‘a  man  of  exceptional  character,  being  a  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  man.’ 

49  James  Ford  was  a  school  master  and  by  his  wife  Mary 
had  Edward,  James,  Mary  and  Esther.  \Vlien  he  died  in  1781 
he  requested  that  no  black  clothes  be  bought  for  mourning  at 
his  funeral.  (Felt’s  Annals,  511.) 

50  Capt.  Robert  Hale  Ives,  b.  Beverly,  July  18,  1744,  son  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Hale)  Ives,  mar.  Sarah  Bray, 
1766,  died  at  sea  on  a  passage  from  the  West  Indies,  Oct.  19, 1773  ; 
member  Salem  Marine  Society. 

51  Capt.  Thomas  Poynton,  native  of  England,  built  the  house 
on  Brown  St.  with  the  ‘pineapple  doorway,’  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Essex  Institute;  Loyalist,  went  to  England  in  1775  and 
died  before  the  peace  in  1781. 

52  Samuel  Cottnam,  Esq.,  went  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1774,  and 
soid  his  pew  to  Richard  Lechmere,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  attorney  to 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Frazer  of  London,  merchants.  Lechmere  sold 
it  to  Mary  Hathorne. 

53  Capt.  William  Williams,  came  from  England ;  d.  in  Salem 
Apr.  14,  1781,  age  39.  Member  Salem  Marine  Society  and  first 
senior  deacon  Essex  Lodge  of  Masons. 


\ 


STEPHEN  HIGGINSON 
1743  -  1828 

Merchant  of  Salem  and  Boston 
Warden,  1767,  1770 

From  a  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  John  H.  P.  Gould  of  New  York  City 
Courtesy  Frick  Art  Reference  Library 
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29 

Ephraim  Ingalls  5 

2.16.  5 

77.  3.7 

0,0.1034 

30 

English’s  Heirs  5  1 

1  8.10.10 

76.  9.2 

0,0.10% 

31 

Hathorne  &  Tousel  6  % 

1  18.10.  2 

80.12.4 

0.0.11% 

34 

Richard  Routh 

32 

Cabot  Gerrish 

Main  Isle  Pews  @  £14  p  Seat 

37 

Samuel  Blyth  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

38 

Capt.  Samuel  Heath  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

39 

Alexander  Walker  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

40 

James  Barr 

41 

“  “ 

42 

“  “  15 

210.  0.0 

0.2.6 

Main  Isle  Pews  @  £14  p  Seat 

43 

Gibson  Clough  4 

56.  0.0 

0.0.8 

44 

Wardens’  Pew 

0 

Dr.  Philip  Godfrid 

East54  2 

28,  0.0 

0.0.4 

So.  Isle  Pews  @  £12  p  Seat 

45 

& 

Stephen  HigginsonSS  9 

108.  0.0 

0.1.3 

46 

47 

& 

Benjamin  W’aters  9 

1 

105.10.0 

0.1.3 

48 

49 

Richard  Palmer  5 

60.  0.0 

0.8.8  % 

50 

John  Fisher,  Esq.  5 

1 

57.10.0 

0.0.8 

51 

Welcome  &  Collins  5 

60.  0.0. 

0.0.8  % 

52 

Capt.  John  Webb  5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

54 

Eleazer  Giles  5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

56 

& 

Charles  King  9 

108.  0.0 

0.1.3  % 

57 

58 

Joseph  Churchill  5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  y2 

54  Philip  Godfrid  Kast  was  a  German  apothecary  with  a 
shop  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lion  and  Mortar  in  King  Street.  In 
1770,  he  married  Sarah  Duncan  of  Haverhill.  He  was  then 
called  a  physician.  Later  he  married  Sarah  McHard  at  Haver¬ 
hill.  He  was  a  Loyalist  and  was  living  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  in 
1778. 

55  Hon.  Stephen  Higginson,  descendant  of  Rev.  Francis 
Higginson  of  Salem  (who  was  ordained  priest  in  1614  at  Bishop- 
thorpe,  England)  was  bom  in  Salem  Nov,  28,  1743.  His  father 
was  Stephen  Higginson  (1716-1761),  merchant,  and  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  diMifpbter  of  Dr.  John  and  Anne  (Orne)  Cabot. 
His  first  wife  was  a  Cleveland  of  Connecticut,  and  his  two 
succeeding  wives  were  daughters  of  James  and  Joanna  (Masca- 
rene)  Perkins  of  Boston.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1778.  One 
daughter  married  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng  of  Newburyport 
and  was  the  mother  of  Rev.  Stephen  Higginson  Tyng  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  the  latter 
Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese 
in  the  early  ^ghteen-hundreds. 
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59 

William  Pynchon, 

Esq.  4 

48. 

0.0 

0.0.6  % 

60 

Livermore  Whittredge 

William  Taylor 

John  Morgan 

Weeden  Cole  4 

48. 

0.0 

0.0.6  % 

of  Beverly 

61 

John  Robinson  4 

48. 

0.0 

0.0.6  % 

North  Isle  Pews  @  £12 


62  Ministers  Pew 

63  Capt.  Charles  King 

4 

48.  0.0 

0.0.6  % 

64  Michael  Drisdale 
“  Gideon  Foster 

4 

48.  0.0 

0.0.6  % 

65  Richard  Lander 
“  John  Robertson 

5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

66 

&  Capt.  Benjamin 

WarrenBe 

8 

96.  0.0 

0.1.1  % 

67 

68  David  Hillard 

“  Chissell 

5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

69  Capt.  Robert  Alcock  5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

North  Isle  Pews  @  £12 

70  Jacob  Dodge 
“  Jonah  Dodge 
“  Samuel  Cole 
“  Josiah  Morgan 

4 

48.  0.0 

0.0.6 

of  Beverly 

71  John  Fisher 

72  Capt.  John  Lander 

5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

73  Benjamin  Brown 

5  1 

57.10.0 

0.0.8 

74  William  Gerrish 
“  George  “ 

“  Capt.  Cabot  Gerrish 

5 

60.  0.0 

0.0.8  % 

76  Richard  Mayberry 

5  1 

57.10.0 

0.0.8 

78  John  Ward 

4 

48.  0.0 

0.0.6  % 

Main  Isle  Pews  @  £14 

79  Samuel  Luscomb 

5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

81  Capt.  William  Patter-  • 
son  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

82  James  Bott 

83  William  Gerrish 

“  George  “ 

“  Capt.  Cabot  Gerrisb 

,  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

84  Capt.  Joseph  Mottey  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

56  Capt.  Benjamin  Warren,  1731-1795,  mar.  Sarah  Dove,  and 
was  employed  by  Benjamin  Pickman,  Commanded  privateer  in 
Revolution  and  was  on  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship;  in  Rhode  Island 
expedition  in  1778 ;  member  Salem  Marine  Society. 
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87 

William  Eppes  (Dr. 

Gardiner) 57  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

88 

Samuel  Blyth,  Jr.  5 

70.  0.0 

0.0.10 

89 

Philip  G.  East  4 

56.  0.0 

0.0.8 

90 

& 

Capt.  Israel  Obearss  8 

112.  0.0 

0.1.4 

91 

£5358.  9.2 

3.3.0  y. 

Weeks  to  the  year 

52 

£163.19.3 

Other  subscribers:  Messrs.  Richard  Eouth,  Josiah 
Hayward,  Daniel  Sanders,  Samuel  Ingersoll,  James  Col¬ 
lins,  Stephen  Welcome,  Rowland  Savage,  Thomas  Sanders, 
Samuel  Gardner,  John  Butler,  William  Gerrish,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Blyth,  Habakkuk  Bowditch,  John  Handy,  John 
Warden,  Benjamin  Lovett,  Thomas  Bufton,  Capt.  Joseph 
Scott,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Ellingwood,  of  Beverly  (d.  Aug.  26, 
1783,  ae  39,  S.  M.  S.),  William  Prosser,  Roger  Peele, 
David  Bowler,  Abel  Macintire,  Joshua  Moulton,  Joseph 
Jeffrey,  Jr.,  Robert  Hooper,  Matthew  Chubb,  William 
Masury,  Thomas  Bowditch,  Benjamin  McElroy,  Nathaniel 
Atkins,  John  Parker. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pews  occupied  by  the 
Minister’s  family,  the  Wardens,  Clerk  and  Sexton  were 
free  from  taxes. 

Impoetant  Families  Eneolled  befoee 
THE  Revolution 

From  this  list  it  may  be  seen  that  just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  there  were  many  important  families  enrolled  at  St. 
Peter’s.  There  were  fewer  Channel  Island  names  and 
more  of  the  native  stock  like  Hathorne,  Cabot,  Bowditch, 
Barr,  Devereaux,  Higginson,  Waters,  Palmer,  Webb, 
Pynchon,  Lander,  Williams,  Gerrish,  Ward,  Eppes,  Arch¬ 
er,  Bancroft,  Borland,  Brinley,  Benson,  Bott,  Brookhouse, 
the  Brownes  of  Folly  Hill,  Carpenter,  Driver,  Grafton, 
Howard,  Oliver,  Ingersoll,  Fitch,  Silver,  Ober,  Wetmore 

57  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner,  prominent  physician  of  Boston, 
married  the  widow  of  William  Eppes  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  on 
Apr.  30,  1772. 

58  Capt.  Israel  Obear,  s.  Israel  and  Johanna,  b.  Beverly, 
May  7,  1734*5,  mar.  Sept.  9,  1753,  Sarah  Archer  in  Salem,  and 
died  in  Salem,  Aug.  1773,  age  38  years. 


WILLIAM  WETMORE,  Esq. 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 


Vestryman.  1781  ■  1787 

Grandfather  of  William  Wetmore  Story,  the  sculptor 
From  a  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Elaine  Story,  of  Philadelphia 
Courtesy  Frick  Art  Reference  Library 
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and  Ward-Curwen.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  eminent 
mathematician,  was  baptised  here  on  March  28,  1773. 

Beginning;  with  Col.  William  Fairfax,  many  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  officials  had  been  parishoners  of  St.  Peter’s.  John 
Clarke  was  deputy  collector  with  Fairfax  and  succeeded 
him  when  he  went  to  Virginia  in  1734,  remaining  until 
Benjamin  Vining  came  from  the  Jerseys.  A  slab  set 
against  the  underpinning  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  bears  this  inscription :  ‘In  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Benjamin  Vining,  Esq.,  late  Collector  of  Salem  and 
Marvel  Head  in  New  England,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
Vining  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  dyed  First  of  Sept. 
1735,  aged  52  years  1  mo.  22  days.’  (N.  E.  Gen.  Reg., 
vol.  37,  p.  306.)  Hon.  Thomas  Lechmere  was  for  many 
years  Surveyor-General  in  the  Northern  District  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Lechmere,  married  Anne 
daughter  of  Gen.  Wait  and  Mary  (Browne)  Winthrop, 
she  a  great  aunt  of  Judge  Browne.  Lechmere  died  in 
1757,  and,  according  to  Benjamin  Lynde’s  diary,  ‘was  laid 
in  my  tomb’. 

Capt.  Samuel  Ghatman,  a  naval  officer,  was  son  of  Dr. 
Francis  Ghatman,  who  was  born  in  Hamburgh  and  mar¬ 
ried  Lydia  West.  He  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Charter 
Street  next  easterly  of  the  cemetery  in  a  house  he  bought 
of  Benjamin  Pickman,  married  in  1739,  Mary  Moreshead, 
and  died  in  1746.  Joseph  Brown  came  from  Philadelphia 
as  Collector  of  the  port  and  continued  until  1743.  Jona¬ 
than  Pue  of  Boston  was  searcher  and  surveyor  in  1752.  He 
died  in  Salem  March  24,  1760  in  his  66th  year.  He  had 
been  connected  with  King’s  Chapel  and  Trinity  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  Surveyor 
Pue  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and 
in  1753,  twenty-five  years  before  a  Lodge  was  established 
in  Salem,  wrote  a  letter  to  Brothers  Samuel  Curwen,  Ger- 
rish  and  Poynton  inviting  them  to  his  house  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  January  23,  ‘where  we  shall  be  able  without  inter¬ 
ruption  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  agreeably  together  as  Ma¬ 
sons.’  (Curwen  Mss.,  Essex  Inst.)  John  Butler,  1740- 
1808,  another  St.  Peter’s  Churchman  was  a  silversmith 
and  made  the  jewels  for  the  Lodge,  the  first  meeting  being 
held  at  his  house  in  1779. 
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James  Cockle,  collector  in  1761,  came  to  Salem  from 
Mt.  Desert  ‘all  in  rags,  having  been  plundered,  robbed, 
abused  and  barbourously  beat  by  Britons  and  Americans 
by  turns’.  (Lynde  Diaries.)  Joseph  Dowse,  surveyor, 
from  Boston  in  1763,  died  in  Salem  January  30,  1785, 
aged  seventy-six  years ;  William  Brown,  collector  in  17 64 ; 
William  Walter,  a  Customs  officer  in  1762,  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  1764  to  receive  Episcopal  orders,  and  in  that  year 
he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  mar¬ 
rying  the  next  year  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  Benjamin 
Lynde  of  Salem;  John  Mascarene,  John  Fisher,  Richard 
Savage,  John  Nutting,  Thomas  Rouse,  Richard  Routh 
were  all  connected  with  the  Customs  service  and  attended 
St.  Peter‘s  Church  during  their  residence  in  Salem,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  social  life  of  the  town.  Routh 
was  Deputy  Collector  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1774, 
and  went  to  Halifax,  with  six  members  of  his  family  at  the 
evacuation  of  Boston.  He  was  Collector  of  Customs  and 
later  Chief  Justice  in  Newfoundland.  He  married  Abi¬ 
gail,  daughter  of  William  Eppes,  and  granddaughter  of 
Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  in  1771.  Fisher  was  Collector 
in  1768  and  became  a  refugee.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  John  Wentworth,  the  last  Royal  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  went  to  England  as  secretary  to  Lord 
George  Germaine. 

Serious  Times  for  the  Parish 

However,  there  were  serious  times  ahead  for  this  parish. 
As  early  as  June,  1768,  The  Rector  wrote  to  the  London 
Society ; 

The  minds  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  much  enflamed 
at  present  on  account  of  the  Parliament  taxes  on  Glass,  pa¬ 
per,  &c.  to  raise  a  revenue.  Last  week  the  chief  Demagogue 
declaimed  vehemently  in  the  General  Court  against  the  op¬ 
pressive  impositions,  as  he  termed  them,  of  the  English  & 
to  set  a  keener  edge  on  his  hearers’  passions  asserted  roundly 
that  their  children  were’  in  danger,  inveighed  bitterly  against 
his  Grace  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  pur¬ 
sued  a  parallel  between  the  former  and  Archbishop  Laud. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  political  situation  began 
to  look  blacker,  and  he  wrote  in  June,  1769 : 
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H  J prayer  for  the  Royal  Family. 
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A  Lmighty  (lod,  the  foun- 
tain  ot  all  goodnefs,  vve 
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;  :  endue  them  with  thy 
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i  holy  Spirit  j  enrich  them  with  thy 
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heavenly  mace  ;  profper  them 

eve 

with  all  lll|)plncrs  ;  and  brint^ 

'  ' 

them  to  thine  everlalling  king¬ 

rii 

dom,  tl'iiough  Chrift  our 

J 

Lord,  yimeri. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PRAYER  FOR  THE  KING  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION;  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOLIO 
PRAYER  BOOK  GIVEN  BY  SIR  ARTHUR  ONSLOW.  SPEAKER  OF  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  IN  1744 
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The  Church  gains  ground  in  this  Province,  little  by  little, 
and  there  is  at  present  no  open  aversion  or  opposition  to  it 
except  in  abusive  Newspapers,  which  many  of  the  dissenters 
themselves  are  tired  of  .  .  .  The  number  of  baptisms  in  the 
Town  of  Salem  for  the  year  1768  is  120,  of  which  31  are  of 
the  Church.  They  that  are  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
country  are  of  a  more  moderate  spirit  on  political  matters 
than  the  Dissenters,  whose  ministers  in  all  Cases  take  the 
popular  side,  and  are  carried  down  with  the  torrent  .  .  . 
the  sons  of  liberty  .  .  .  have  confessed  that  they  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  influencing  the  minds  of  the  People,  as 
they  have  done,  if  they  had  not  had  a  Kegiment  of  Black 
Coats  to  back  them. 

And  again,  as  the  conflict  drew  nearer,  on  December  7, 
1773,  Mr.  McGilchrist  wrote  to  London : 

The  ferment  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people  here  have 
been  wrought  up  into  as  high  a  degree  of  Enthusiasm  by  the 
word  liberty,  as  could  have  been  expected  had  Religion  been 
the  cause,  begins  now  to  subside.  It  was  raised  and  has  been 
kept  up  for  some  years  by  six  inflamatory  Newspapers  weekly 
printed  in  this  Province,  which  (liberty  being  allowed  only 
on  one  side)  it  is  perilous  to  contradict  by  word  or  writing, 
as  I  have  found  by  experience  .  .  .  the  Churches  of  Salem  & 
Marblehead  keep  silently  increasing  .  .  .  The  Church  here 
has  got  a  much  better  Organ  in  Exchange  for  their  old  one, 
by  giving  fifty  pounds  Sterling  to  boot. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Salem  as  elswhere  became  the 
butt  of  the  angry  populace.  Most  of  the  clergy  in  New 
England  conscientiously  refused  to  omit  the  prescribed 
prayers  for  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  not  because  they 
were  opposed  to  the  war,  but  because  they  believed  them¬ 
selves  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  the  Church  and 
Society  in  England,  and  bound  strictly  to  their  ordination 
vows,  until  the  contest  should  be  decided  in  favor  of 
the  colonies.  (Gospel  Advocate,  1822.)  Phillips  Brooks 
once  wrote:  ‘To  the  old  Puritan  dislike  of  Episcopacy 
had  been  added  the  distrust  of  the  English  Church  as  the 
church  of  the  oppressors  of  the  colonies.  Up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution  this  church  had  been  looked  upon 
as  an  intruder.  It  had  never  been  the  church  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  had  largely  lived  upon  the  patronage  and  favor  of 
the  English  Governors.’ 
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Mr.  McGilchrist  continued  to  perfonn  his  public  duties 
without  much  serious  interruption  until  February,  1777, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  close  the  church,  and  the  parish 
ceased  to  function.  He  and  Dr.  Samuel  Parker  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Church,  Boston,  were  the  only  Episcopal  cler^-men  in 
Massachusetts  who  did  not  leave  their  churches.  Stones 
were  sometimes  thrown  into  the  windows  of  St.  Peter’s 
while  the  service  was  in  progress  and  boys  would  ‘rock  the 
Tory  Church,’  as  a  diversion,  states  Curwen’s  Journal. 
Many  of  the  principal  men  of  Salem,  who  belonged  to  St. 
Peter’s  were  under  suspicion  and  received  ill-treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  mob.  Among  members  of  this  church 
were  the  following  ‘Addressers’  of  Gen.  Gage,  in  1774: 
William  Wetmore,  David  Britton,  Philip  G.  Kast,  James 
Grant,  William  Lilly,  (left  Salem)  Capt.  Cabot  Gerrish, 
George  Deblois,  John  Fisher,  Thomas  Poynton,  Richard 
Routh,  Stephen  Higginson,  Nathan  Goodale,  William 
Browne,  William  Pynchon  (retracted),  John  Mascarene, 
Joseph  Bowditch,  Timothy  Orne,  Joseph  Dowse,  Rowland 
Savage.  Capt.  Robert  Alcock  (left  Salem  in  1776.) 
Some  of  these  retracted  and  remained  here.  In  reports  of 
Loyalists’  losses  in  1783,  mention  is  made  of  a  pew  in  St. 
Peter’s  valued  at  £9  belonging  to  Hon.  William  Browne, 
and  another  valued  at  £12  belonging  to  William  Eppes. 
(E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  43:290.) 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Club,  in  which  Mr. 
McGilchrist  was  active,  had  Tory  sympathies,  although  all 
did  not  align  themselves  with  that  party.  Pynchon  wrote 
amusingly  to  Col.  Browne  that  ‘when  met  (the  wags  say) 
we  sit  looking  at  one  another  speechless  as  the  cats  in 
cloudy  weather.  If  any  mention  of  public  affairs  is  made, 
two  or  three  forefingers  are  instantly  pointed  at  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  room.’ 

Mr.  Pynchon  recorded  in  his  diary : 

Mr.  Cabot,  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Goodale  and  many  others 
talk  of  removing,  some  of  them  out  of  Salem,  others  out  of 
the  Province.  The  threats  and  insults  of  the  rabble  have 
been  insupportable  to  many.  Col.  Pickman,  Capt.  Poynton, 
Mr.  Paine  are  gone  to  England.  Col.  Browne’s  Tenant  Vining 
&  Mr.  Hooper’s  tenant  at  Danvers,  are  ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
mitteemen  to  depart  with  their  stock  &  effects  &  to  leave  the 
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farms  to  lie  unimproved.  None  dares  to  build  in  Col. 
Browne’s  land  where  the  fire  was,  viz ;  where  Mansfield’s  Shop 
stood.  The  Church  windows  and  Col.  Browne’s  have  repeat¬ 
edly  been  broken  by  the  rabble.  People  of  property  have  been 
so  often  threatened  and  insulted  that  at  length  several  were 
proposed  to  leave  the  town  of  Salem.  The  merchants  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  it  and  at  the  March  meeting  obtained  a 
committee  of  30  persons,  some  of  the  friends  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  make  inquiry  &  prosecute  window  breakers  &  other 
offenders.  The  committee  exerted  themselves  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  windows  to  be  mended  by  the  offenders,  &  reduced 
the  bawling  &  other  insults  of  the  boys  &  rabble  to  hissing  & 
sneering  at  persons  in  the  streets,  &  other  more  secret  abuses, 
as  daubing  &  painting  doors  &  windows,  tarring  houses  &c. 
...  A  deacon  of  note  declares  that  he  would  kill  his  chil¬ 
dren  if  he  should  find  them  to  be  tories,  and  that  none  will 
be  allowed  to  be  neuters.  But  those  who  talk  the  loudest 
generally  do  the  least. 

To  show  the  heat  of  the  times,  Pynchon  records  on  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1777,  under  the  heading  of  ‘Threats  and  Wishes  of 
the  populace,  that  Parson  Gilchrist  might  drop  down 
dead  when  he  enters  his  pulpit;  that  every  Tory  was  ban¬ 
ished  off  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  he,  J.  Dodge,  could 
wring  his  hands  in  the  heart’s  blood  of  every  Tory  in  the 
land  —  he  could  kill  them  as  soon  as  he  would  eat;  that 
they  did  not  deserve  to  live.’  Later,  on  October  24,  1777, 
he  wrote: 

‘On  my  return  from  Boxford,  after  the  rejoicing  for 
victory  over  the  army,  I  found  my  windows  broken  as  well 
as  my  neighbors.  IJpon  enquiring  whom  I  was  to  thank 
for  it,  I  was  told,  myself,  for  not  being  at  home.  On  ob¬ 
serving  that  those  who  were  at  home  fared  no  better  than 
the  absent,  I  was  answered  that  all  Tories  should  be  served 
alike ;  others  said  it  was  only  an  accident,  and  must  not  be 
noticed  while  I  had  any  windows  left.  The  last  was  a 
needless  caution  to  me,  so  I  contentedly  boarded  up  my 
windows.’  (See  Pynchon  Diary,  p.  42.) 

In  the  midst  of  the  afflictions  of  this  parish,  the  Church 
made  a  donation  for  the  sufferers  in  the  great  Salem  fire 
of  1774,  collecting  £6.13s.8d. 

In  1778,  Rev.  Joshua  Wingate  Weeks,  Rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Marblehead,  wrote  to  the  London 
Society : 
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At  Salem  Mr.  McGilchrists  Parish  have  dwindled  away 
almost  to  nothing.  He  is  very  much  broken  by  years  and 
infirmities,  and  especially  by  the  ill  treatment  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  reason  to  expect  at  least  the  common  offices  of 
humanity.  For  the  Kebels  after  having  made  an  ineffectual  ! 

attempt  to  starve  him  into  compliance  with  their  humours, 
now  have  some  compassion  for  his  Grey  hairs  and  suffer  him 
to  remain  unmolested  ....  The  Church  of  Marblehead, 
before  these  unhappy  times  was  large.  Almost  all  the  young 
people  of  any  note  in  the  Town  flocked  to  it,  and  there  was  ; 

no  testimony  of  their  love  and  esteem  which  they  were  not  [ 

ready  to  give  me.  It  grew  up  under  my  ministry  to  a  very 
fiourishing  state,  but  the  breath  of  rebellion  made  it  wither 
away  in  a  very  strange  manner;  some  terrified  by  the  threat 
of  the  rebels  were  afraid  to  attend  it;  and  others  growing 
disaffected  to  Government  spontaneously  left  it  .  .  .  For 
nearly  a  year  after  independence  was  declared  by  the  Congress 
they  generally  attended  divine  service  in  the  Church,  where 
I  constantly  used  the  liturgy  till  the  General  Assembly  made 
a  law  against  it,  when  it  was  judged  best  for  me  to  desist. 

Mr.  McGilchrist  shut  up  his  Church  at  the  same  time. 

Death  of  Me.  McGilcheist 

Mr.  McGilchrist’s  health  failed  rapidly,  no  doubt  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  distressing  political  affairs,  and  he  died 
on  April  19,  1780,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  Gib¬ 
son  Clough’s  diary  (E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  15:68)  states  that 
the  funeral  sermon  in  the  Church  was  preached  by  Rev. 

Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  the  text  taken  from  the  17th 
psalm,  verse  16,  ‘But  as  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  pres¬ 
ence  in  righteousness  and  when  I  awake  up  after  Thy  like¬ 
ness,  I  shall  be  satisfied.’  He  was  buried  in  Mr.  James 
Barr’s  tomb  in  the  Churchyard.  Dr.  Holyoke  was  ap¬ 
pointed  executor  of  his  estate. 

Joseph  Dowse,  Esq.,  William  Pynchon  and  William 
Wetmore  desired  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver  to  wait  on  Dr. 

Holyoke  with  a  paper  signed  by  members  of  the  parish  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses  ‘from  the  respect  they  bear  to  his 
memory.’  The  following  names  were  on  this  paper:  Jo¬ 
seph  Dowse,  William  Hathorne,  Richard  Palmer,  William 
Pynchon,  James  Barr,  Samuel  Liscomb,  Jr.,  John  Tousel, 

John  Hendy,  Edward  Hilliard,  William  Williams,  C.  But- 
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ler,  William  Hathorne,  Jr.,  John  Foster,  Samuel  Gerrish, 
Roger  Peele,  T.  Fitch  Oliver,  John  Armited,  William  Wet- 
more,  Ralph  Beals,  James  Bott,  Hugh  Mulcahy  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Warren. 

However,  Dr.  Holyoke  refused  their  kind  offer,  reply¬ 
ing  with  the  following  letter : 

Salem,  Apr.  26,  1780. 

Sir. 

As  you  with  some  other  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  here,  by  a  Writing  which  was  shown  to  me,  pro¬ 
posed  &  agreed  out  of  Respect  to  the  Memory  of  the  late 
Eevd.  Mr.  McGilchrist  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  his  Funeral, 
&  desired  that  I  would  give  you  an  account  of  the  charge  that 
you  might  defray  it.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  inform  you  &  the 
other  Gentlemen  who  subscribed  to  the  Paper  I  refer  to,  that 
as  Mr.  McGilchrist  has  left  estate  fully  suJBBcient  to  pay  that 
charge  &  has  appointed  me  his  Executor  &  residuary  legatee, 
so  that  your  payment  of  this  Expence  will  in  Effect  be  giv¬ 
ing  so  much  to  me,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  accepting 
your  Proposal,  which  tho’  generous,  &  most  respectfiil  to 
Mr.  McGilchrist’s  Memory  for  you  to  make,  would  be  ungen¬ 
erous  &  perhaps  disrespectful  to  his  memory  for  me  to  re¬ 
ceive. 

I  shall  therefore  with  your  leave  decline  accepting  your  in¬ 
tended  Favour. 

With  my  acknowledgments  for  your  Respect  shown  the 
Deceased  Mr.  McGilchrist,  I  subscribe  myself 

Sir,  Your  and  the  other  Gentlemen  Subscribers 

much  obliged  &  very  humble  Servant 

E.  A.  Holyoke. 

The  Rector’s  will,  which  was  dated  April  7,  1780,  be¬ 
queathed  ‘all  my  part  or  share  of  the  contributions  for  the 
unhappy  sufferers  of  America  &  all  the  salary  due  to  me 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  unto 
the  worthy  Society.’  He  freed  his  negro  servant  Flora 
and  gave  her  all  her  wearing  apparel,  his  red  purse  and 
money  in  it,  her  bed,  bedstead  and  bed  clothes,  3  pair  of 
sheets,  6  chairs  painted  black,  and  two  small  looking  glass¬ 
es,  a  small  trunk  and  1  large  trunk,  a  barrel  of  cider  in  the 
cellar  ‘with  the  use  of  my  bottles  and  corks  for  half  a  year.’ 
In  the  kitchen  ‘I  give  her  my  small  brass  kettle,  the  middle 
bell  metal  skillet,  the  iron  skillet,  two  iron  pots  and  tram- 
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mel,  my  axe  and  hatchet,  a  pewter  dish,  6  pewter  plates,  6 
stone  plates,  my  bellows,  p^idiron,  chafing  dish,  fire  shovel, 
tongs,  kitchen  Handirons,a  box  iron  heaters  &  a  pairof  irons, 
a  tea  kettle,  my  best  copper  coffee  pot,  pair  of  brass  candle¬ 
sticks,  a  dish  kettle,  2  drinking  glasses,  I  large  silver  spoon, 
2  small  ones,  a  table  in  the  kitchen,  one  in  the  chamber  & 
one  in  the  lower  room.’  To  John  Touzel,  he  gave  all  his 
wine  and  bottles  in  the  cellar,  all  his  kitchen  furniture  not 
given  to  Flora,  ‘my  chairs,  3  tables  in  my  keeping  room, 
and  all  the  glasses  and  decanters.’  To  William  Hathorne 
‘my  best  looking  glass.’  To  Mr.  William  Pynchon,  ‘my 
white  box  in  the  chamber  full  of  gloves  and  sermons  and 
my  black  suit  of  clothes.’  To  Dr.  Holyoke,  ‘my  clock.’ 
To  his  successor  in  the  ministry  in  Salem,  his  robes  and  all 
his  books.  The  inventory  was  taken  on  June  8,  1780  by 
John  Nutting,  Ebenezer  Putnam  and  Abraham  Watson, 
and  amounted  to  £216. 15s  lid,  of  which  £93. 03s  lid,  was 
cash  on  hand.  His  library,  which  was  valued  at  £29.  was 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  classics,  philosophy,  re¬ 
ligion  and  books  common  at  that  period.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  ‘great  room’  where  also  were  a  dish,  mahogany 
table,  14  chairs,  walnut  table,  joint  stool,  1  pr.  handirons, 
shovel  and  tongs,  glassware  and  two  waiters.  In  the  ‘great 
chamber’  there  were  8  chairs  and  the  customary  bed  and 
bedding.  The  list  also  included  a  silver  watch,  gold  rings 
and  buttons.  (Essex  Probate  —  354:  143,  180.) 

Among  the  papers  in  the  custody  of  the  parish  is  one, 
without  date,  which  shows  that  the  people  of  S.alem  sought 
to  right  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  it  during  the  strenuous 
days  of  the  war.  It  gives  the  ‘Names  of  the  Subscribers 
with  the  sums  set  against  them  toward  repairing  the  Win¬ 
dows  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,’  as  follows : 


David  Britton 

£70 

I.  Williams 

30 

Mascol  Williams 

30 

J.  Hathorne 

30 

Wm.  Wetmore 

30 

J.  Young 

30 

J.  Bott 

30 

£.  Ingalls 

30 

S.  Flagg 

30 

J.  Collins 

24 

J.  &  J.  Grafton 

45 

J.  Webb 

24 

J.  Handy 

30 

Clifford  Burn 

60 

Wm.  Boss 

40 

T.  Wellcomb 

15 

J.  Barr 

30 

D.  Hilliard 

15 

J.  Hewes 

18 

R.  Palmer 

15 

Wm.  Rankin 

30 

J.  Churchill 

20 

M.  Hinton 

30 

S.  Qerrish 

20 

CAPT.  BENJAMIN  CARPENTER 


1751  .  1823 


Warden,  1782;  and  Vest'^yman,  1795,  1797,  1800 


From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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R.  Bates 

15 

Wm.  Ome 

21 

D.  Hopes 

15 

Wm.  West,  Jr. 

9 

T.  F.  Oliver 

70 

J.  Pierce 

30 

J.  King 

15 

E.  Norrice 

15 

J.  Hathorne 

15 

Jno.  Gardner 

15 

Wm.  Carlton 

30 

Jona.  Andrew 

8 

W.  P.  Bartlett 

15 

J.  Andrew 

9 

Seth  Bing 

J.  Chipman 

12 

B.  Ward 

15 

40 

H.  Williams 

9 

E.  Gibaut 

21 

N.  Bopes 

12 

J.  IngersoU 

36 

S.  Jones 

12 

N.  Silsbee 

30 

J.  Mason 

24 

Capt.  B.  Ward 

9 

B.  West 

7 

B.  Blyth 

6 

A.  Gray 

9 

B.  Collins 

14 

Mr.  Lafeate 

50 

H.  White 

20 

B.  Warren 

60 

I.  Williams 

30 

J.  Gavet 

9 

D.  Phippin 

10 

Mr.  Mansfield 

6 

J.  Dutch 

12 

J.  Dodge 

60 

O.  Williams,  Jr. 

15 

Mr.  Greenwood 

15 

Sarah  Brookhoose 

3 

B.  Frost 

12 

J.  Millet 

6 

Wm.  Phippen 

9 

G.  Lossells 

24 

B.  Lang 

6 

J.  BufSnton 

21 

Wm.  McMillion 

6 

Wm.  Luscomb 

8 

Mrs.  Pointon 

9 

M.  Ward,  3d 

15 

Jona.  Webb 

12 

B.  Ward 

15 

Cash 

9 

B.  Leach 

15 

F.  Cumbs 

9 

S.  Page 

30 

J.  Jeans 

5 

B.  King 

9 

Wm.  Gray 

22 

Z.  BufBnton 

12 

Josiah  Ome 

15 

J.  Ward 

12 

Capt.  Wm.  Gray 

9 

J.  Barr,  Jr. 

10 

Jacob  Hall 

6 

Unknown 

60 

J.  Gould 

9 

Sundry  Persons 

36 

M.  Ward,  4th 

6 

J.  Coles 

6 

N.  Lang 

6 

C.  Smith 

12 

E.  A.  Holyoke 

12 

J.  Davan 

15 

S.  Mulliken 

9 

E.  Winship 

15 

Wm.  Pickman 

30 

J.  Anderson 

21 

Capt.  Robinson 

30 

J.  Osgood 

21 

Wm.  Goodhue 

12 

J.  Waldo 

15 

J.  Phippen 

27 

A.  Blanchard 

9 

A.  Campbell 

40 

S.  Cook 

9 

Mrs.  Garbut 

13 

H.  Oliver 

6 

Unknown 

9 

J.  Very,  Jr. 

12 

Unknown 

9 

J.  S3mionds 

12 

J.  Phelps 

8 

Jno.  Fearson 

30 

Robert  Bantoul 

9 

Ed.  Allen 

20 

E.  Pierce 

9 

B.  Goodhue 

30 

Wm.  Williams 

30 

Wm.  Vans 

12 

Jno.  Turner 

27 

B.  Putnam 

15 

B.  Watkins 

12 

G.  Crowninshield 

15 

Unknown 

6 

E.  H.  Derby 

60 

E.  Brookhouse 

6 

J.  Ward 

30 

J.  Mansfield 

9 
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Mrs.  Abbot 

9  N.  Goodale 

21 

Ed.  Eillen 

30  Wm.  Safford 

15 

C.  Hamilton 

30  E.  Nutting 

9 

Mr.  Lawrence 

5  S.  Winslow 

6 

Mr.  S3rmonds,  potter 

6  Wm.  Prosser 

12 

Jos.  Lambert 

24  D.  Bopes 

9 

J.  Bose 

24  O.  Clough 

9 

Mr.  Dighton 

24  F.  Clark 

21 

Thos.  Dean,  Jr. 

18  J.  Moses 

15 

J.  Becket 

9  J.  Watson 

9 

A.  Band 

6  H.  Waterson 

4 

J.  Walker 

9  Geo.  Dodge 

12 

J.  Brooks 

12  Jesse  Fearson 

90 

J.  Phippen 

9  A.  Murphy 

6 

B.  Webb 

6  T.  Bavel 

12 

T.  Sanders 

6  T.  Squires 

10.10 

E.  Elinwood 

12  T.  Maugridge 

9 

Wm.  Young 

6  Geo.  Smith 

9 

Capt.  Bicharson 

7.10J.  Convis 

9 

E.  Lang 

lO.lOE.  Chizell 

6 

Jno.  Page 

lO.lOCapt.  Collins 

18 

E.  Phippen 

15  J.  Touzell 

36 

J.  McServey 

9  Capt.  Vincent 

60 

Benj.  Hodges 

12  H.  Bowditch 

17.10 

Wm.  Chandler,  Jr. 

9  Z.  Burchmore 

13.10 

J.  Cook 

9  T.  Conner 

9 

N.  Ward 

9  J.  Ome 

15 

Wm.  Chandler 

6  T.  Holmes 

15 

J.  Donaldson 

J.  Norris 

18  D.  Ingersoll 

36 

100 

J.  Archer 

6 

£3588 

Subscribers  toward  repairing  windows,  £537.10 

Ironically  enough,  the  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Church  before  the  avalanche  enveloped  them 
was  on  July  4, 1774,  with  two  later  adjournments.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  it  was  ‘voted  that  the  Wardens  be  desired 
to  have  a  desk  board  along  the  Galary  to  prevent  the  spit¬ 
ting  on  those  below.  This  practice  was  probably  another 
means  of  annoying  the  congregation  of  the  ‘Tory  Church.^ 
During  the  two  years  following  the  death  of  Mr.  McGil- 
christ,  the  Church  was  without  a  Rector,  various  clergy¬ 
men  from  Boston  supplying  from  time  to  time.  One  such 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Joseph  Dowse, 
William  Pynchon®*  and  William  Wetmore,  Esq.,®®  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  proprietors  of  St.  Peter’s  church ; 

59  William  Pynchon,  lawyer,  Harvard,  1743,  with  loyalist 
sympathies,  but  did  not  leave  the  country,  married  Catherine 
Sewall,  and  died  in  1789,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

60  William  Wetmore,  native  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Harvard, 
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Boston,  April  16,  1782. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  the  Honour  of  receiving  by  Mr.  Oliver  your  very 
obliging  Favour  enclosing  me  a  Vote  of  the  Proprietors  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  thanking  me  for  my  attention  to  their 
Interests  and  ‘concerns  since  the  death  of  the  Kevd.  Mr.  Mc- 
gilchrist.’ 

The  Attention  I  have  paid  &  the  Service  I  have  rendered 
to  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  so  small  as  not  to  merit  the  public 
Notice  of  that  Society,  but  had  it  been  much  greater,  the 
Gratitude  expressed  in  their  Vote  of  the  1st  Instant  is  a  full 
compensation. 

Permit  me,  Gentlemen,  thro’  you  to  congratulate  your  So¬ 
ciety  on  happy  Settlement  of  a  Minister  whose  Services,  I  am 
informed,  are  very  acceptable,  to  express  my  Hopes  that  your 
Church  will  in  him  experience  a  permanent  Blessing  &  en¬ 
joy  much  Happiness. 

I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  you.  Gentlemen,  for  the 
very  polite  Manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  the 
Vote  of  your  Church  &  for  your  warm  Wishes  as  Individuals 
for  my  welfare  &  Happiness.  I  have  only  to  assure  your 
Society  that  I  shall  be  at  all  times  ready  to  serve  them  as  far 
as  lays  in  my  Power,  &  that  my  warmest  Wishes  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  &  Happiness  of  all  its  members  ever  attend  them.  I 
have  the  Honour  to  be  Gent :  your 

most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

Samll.  Parker. 

To  Joseph  Dowse,  William  Pynchon, 

William  Wetmore,  Esq. 

Some  effort  was  now  made  to  revive  the  parish,  Samuel 
Blyth’s  account  of  a  subscription  toward  repairs  is  found 
among  the  old  records,  as  follows: 

1780  St.  Peters  Church  Subscription  Acct  Dr. 

Sept  To  307  Sqrs  Glass  a  21  Dols  6447  dols  £1934.  2.0 

1770,  lawyer,  married  in  1776  Catherine,  daughter  of  William 
Pynchon,  eminent  lawyer  with  whom  he  studied  law,  Repre¬ 
sentative,  1777,  loyalist,  removed  to  Boston  Oct.  30,  1785.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  Boston,  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  His 
practice  was  extensive  and  he  retired  with  a  competency  in  1792. 
His  wife  died  in  1778  and  he  married,  second,  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Col.  Samuel  Waldo  of  Falmouth.  Judge  Wetmore  died  in 
1830.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  His 
daughter  Sarah  married  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  eminent  jurist,  both 
of  whom  were  connected  with  St.  Peter’s  Church. 


bi 
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To  Mr  Chases  Acct  with  my  self 

870.18.0 

To  pd  for  Scowering  Church 

60. 

0.0 

To  paid  Mrs  Bowditch  for  Rum  &c 

38. 

0.0 

To  paid  Sexton 

15. 

0.0 

Journey  to  Boston 

124. 

0.0 

To  freight  &  Carting 

12. 

0.0 

To  Setting  6  Sqrs  Glass  &  mending 

69.12.0 

To  paid  for  green  bows 

36. 

0.- 

To  paid  for  flax  for  bell  rope 

36. 

0.0 

To  paid  for  making  Bellrope 

18. 

0.0 

To  paid  for  mending  organ  chair 

18. 

0.0 

To  painting  bell  frame 

80. 

0.0 

To  mending  Glebe  fence 

135. 

0.0 

£3446.: 

12. 

By  a  Subscription  from  a  Number  of 

Gentlemen 

3588. 

0. 

£0141.  8. 

471  Dolls  1  /2  ball  of  Subscription 

Errors  Excep’d  pr  Sami  Blyth 

Seevices  Resumed  TJndee  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fishee 
In  1782,  services  were  resumed.  ‘It  was  like  the  sprout¬ 
ing  of  a  tree  which  had  been  cut  down  to  the  very  roots,’ 
wrote  Phillips  Brooks.  It  was  not  easy  to  resuscitate  the 
wrecked  parish,  but  fortunately,  under  direction  of  Wm. 
Pynchon,  Mascol  Williams  and  T.  Fitch  Oliver,  there  were 
a  few  of  the  faithful  left  who  immediately  subscribed  £200 
or  more  to  pay  the  Rector’s  first  year’s  salary.  They  were : 
David  Britton,  William  Hathome,  Mary  Hathorne  Abigail 
Williams,  William  Pynchon,  Mascoll  Williams,  Thomas 
Fitch  Oliver,  John  Touzel,  Capt.  Benjamin  Warren,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  John  Butler,  Joseph  Bowditch,  Sam¬ 
uel  Gerrish,  James  Bott,  James  Barr,  Edw.  Killin,  Rich¬ 
ard  Palmer,  Sam.  Luscomb,  Sam.  Blyth,  Capt.  William 
Ross,  William  Howden. 

Beginning  in  August,  1780,  Antipas  Stewart,  a  school¬ 
master,  officiated  as  lay  reader.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1772,  came  to  Salem  the  next  year  and  prob¬ 
ably  remained  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  also  Libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Social  Library.  His  reading  of  the  service  was 
apparently  not  much  appreciated  because  William  Pyn- 
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chon’s  diary  records  that  the  sermons  Stewart  read  were 
too  long,  ‘and  on  one  occasion  Capt.  Britton  interrupted 
him  and  asked  him  to  cut  it  short,  but  that  he  kept  on  till 
the  end.’  Occasionally  a  clergyman  would  take  the  service 
and  this  arrangement  continued  for  some  months.  The 
Church  was  used  also  for  Masonic  meetings  as  on  St. 
John’s  day  in  December,  1780.  Esq.  Pynchon  wrote: 
‘The  Freemasons  meet  at  Church,  have  anthems,  etc.  to 
Hancock  and  Washington,  repeating  and  reciting  their 
names  as  they  proceeded  with  the  musick ;  the  organ  and  a 
bass  viol  by  turns  were  heard.  That  done,  Mr.  Hiller  in 
the  pulpit  rose  and  delivered  a  kind  of  5th  of  March  ora¬ 
tion,  with  a  mixture  of  blank  verse  on  the  subiect  and 
origin  of  Masonry  and  on  brotherly  love ;  few  mountebanks 
possess  themselves  better  than  he  did ;  he  interwove  his  web 
with  a  prayer  to  God,  as  founder  and  Grand  Master  of  Ma¬ 
sonry.’  He  gave  another  address  on  the  following  year 
at  the  same  observance.  Both  of  these  rare  pamphlets  are 
in  the  Library  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Christmas  day  fell  on  Monday  that  year  and  services 
were  conducted  in  the  Church,  Rev.  Messrs  Barnard  and 
Prince  of  the  North  and  First  Churches  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  ‘The  music  good,’  says  Mr.  Pynchon,  ‘and  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  voice  above  all !’ 

Then  in  1782,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Fisher,  Harvard, 
1763,  who  had  come  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  engaged  as 
rector,  with  the  privilege  granted  him  ‘to  spend  one  Sunday 
in  every  quarter  of  a  year  away  where  he  shall  think 
proper.’  Mr.  Potter  of  Annapolis,  says  Mr.  Pynchon, 
‘gives  us  a  good  account  of  his  moral  character  and  as  a 
preacher,  people  are  on  tiptoe  to  meet  him  and  to  hear  him 
at  Church;  one  will  give  this  and  another  that.  Poor 
Stewart;  ’tis  all  bitterness  to  thee!  We  are  grieved  for 
thee!’ 

Getting  Mr.  Fisher  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense  for  the  parish.  They  had  voted  £30  for 
this  purpose  but  before  he  was  settled,  it  cost  them  nearly 
three  times  that  amount.  It  included  not  only  going  to 
Portsmouth  for  him,  but  various  stage  and  coach  trips  to 
Boston,  Noddle’s  Island  and  Dedham,  horse-hire  and  the 
Clerk’s  time  in  attendance. 
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It  seems  that  Mr.  Fisher  had  had  some  very  unpleasant 
experiences.  He  had  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1775, 
where  he  had  a  school,  and  being  a  friend  to  the  American 
cause,  could  not  continue  there  in  peace  after  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  Finally  after  receiving  orders  in  the  Church  there 
he  returned  to  this  country,  probably  in  Dedham,  his  na¬ 
tive  place.  He  arrived  in  Salem  on  November  31,  1781, 
on  his  way  from  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  disembarked, 
to  Boston,  under  guard.  He,  with  three  other  prisoners 
of  war,  were  ‘coarsely  treated’  at  Portsmouth,  he  not  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  preach  or  baptize  or  to  dine  with  his  friends. 
He  informed  Mr.  Pynchon  in  Salem  that  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  his  parole,  but  was  to  be  sent  to  Noddle’s  Island  with 
other  prisoners,  where  he  remained  a  month.  The  Salem 
Church  officials  made  vigorous  attempts  in  Boston  to  have 
him  released,  but  all  to  no  avail  and  spending  $100  of  the 
parish  money  in  the  process.  Mr.  Fisher  was  at  last 
parolled  to  Dedham,  without  privil^e  of  preaching.  The 
ban  must  have  been  lifted  because  on  the  23rd  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1782,  he  was  engaged  as  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  but 
he  was  not  liberated  until  the  following  February.  Mr. 
Pynchon  records  on  February  15,  that  ‘Mr.  Fisher,  Oliver 
and  myself  dined  today  at  Mr.  Dowst’s  elegently.’  On  the 
24th,  he  further  records  ‘Mr.  Fisher  for  the  first  time 
preacheth  at  Church  and  gives  great  satisfaction.  Mrs. 
H.’s  family  are  in  raptures ;  Mr.  Orne  goes  to  Church  all 
day.’  On  Christmas  day  of  that  year,  Mr.  Pynchon  re¬ 
corded  ‘The  Church  very  much  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people.’  And  so  began  very  auspiciously  the  pastorate  of 
what  was  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  St. 
Peter’s.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Club  and  entered  into 
the  social  life  of  the  town  in  which  the  Assemblies,  din¬ 
ners  and  dances  bore  no  small  part.  Under  his  ministry 
other  prominent  families  were  added  and  the  Church  en¬ 
joyed  a  period  of  prosperity.  Such  names  as  Major 
Stephen  Abbot,  Thomas  Poynton  Bancroft,  Robert  Brook- 
house,  Stephen  Higginson,  James  Jeffrey,  Daniel  Low, 
John  Marston,  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,®^  William  Wetmore, 
Edward  Allen,  Dr.  Edward  Creamer,  Benjamin  Ashby, 

61  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  son  of  Judge  Andrew  Oliver,  and 
grandson  of  Gov.  Andrew  Oliver,  Harvard,  1775,  Lay  reader  and 
later  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Marblehead. 


THOMAS  FITCH  OLIVER 
1754  -  1797 

Warden,  1782;  Vestryman,  1781 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Marblehead,  in  1786 


From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  Mrs.  George  Francis  Crane 
Courtesy  Frick  Art  Reference  Library 
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Caleb  Foot,  George  Nichols,  Capt,  Beniamin  Warren, 
Joshua  Grafton,  John  Moriarty,  Col.  William  Raymond 
Lee,  Capt.  Hugh  Hill,  Dr.  Andrews,  William  Shepard 
Gray,  Dr.  William  Paine,  Daniel  Parker,  Col.  Samuel 
Carleton,  George  S.  Johonnot,  Capt.  Thomas  Bowditch, 
Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  Capt.  Daniel  Saunders,  Joseph 
White,  Joseph  Scott  Hirst,  David  Cummins,  John  Bert¬ 
ram,  Timothy  Ome,  Winthrop  Gray,  Joseph  Grafton, 
Habakkuk  Bowditch  and  Joseph  Bowditch®^  appear  on  the 
records.  Many  of  these  were  among  the  later  proprietors 
of  the  Church,  and  there  were  also  fifteen  families  at  Dan¬ 
vers  and  about  the  same  at  Beverly.  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  re¬ 
mained  as  Rector  of  the  Parish  until  his  death  in  1812,  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  After  his  death  a  volume  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  was  published.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  caustic  fashion, 
commenting  on  this  fact,  wrote.  ‘In  his  day  J oseph  Bow¬ 
ditch  used  to  carry  about  these  sermons  in  his  pocket  to 
read  them !’  And  again,  rather  peevishly,  Bentley  recorded 
in  his  diary:  ‘Since  the  death  of  the  author,  Joseph  Story, 
one  of  the  present  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  has  attached  himself  to  St.  Peter’s  Church 
&  while  a  professed  Unitarian  is  giving  currency  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  &  discipline  of  the  English  Church  by  his  example.’ 
It  seems  that  Justice  Story  was  instrumental  in  having  the 
sermons  printed,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Parson  Bent- 
ley. 

The  old  wooden  church  building,  erected  in  1733,  was 
replaced,  in  1833,  by  the  present  Gothic  stone  church. 
About  1500  tons  of  granite  were  brought  from  Sandy 
Bay,  Gloucester,  for  the  purpose.  The  building  committee 
was  composed  of  Larkin  Thorndike,  W.  W.  Palfray, 
Thomas  Needham,  John  Howard,  Jr.,  and  John  Clark. 
This  parish  served  the  Episcopal  families  in  Salem  until 
1858,  when  Grace  Church  was  built. 

62  Joseph  Bowditch,  a  bachelor,  only  child  of  Capt.  Joseph 
and  Sara  (Gardner)  Bowditch,  was  educated  as  a  merchant  in 
the  house  of  Richard  Derby.  Though  educated  as  a  Dissenter, 
he  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian  of  the  English  Church.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  returned  to  Middleton  where  he  lived 
upon  his  inheritance,  and  died  there  Apr.  29,  1800.  B[e  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  friendships,  open,  ready  to  serve.  He  wrote  a  good 
hand  and  communicated  his  thoughts  with  ease.  (Dr.  Bentley.) 
He  was  clerk  of  the  proprietors,  1783-1793. 

(To  he  continued) 
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In  Congress  resolved  that  the  pay  of  the  Continental 
Troops  in  the  middle  department  be  hence  forth  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Troops  in  the  Eastern  department  the  Gen¬ 
eral  therefore  directs  that  when  the  pay  Abstracts  for  any 
of  the  Corps  are  made  out  the  Cols  or  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cers  there  of  will  take  Care  that  the  men  from  the  10  of 
June  be  the  same  as  those  of  ye  eastern  Regiments  the 
Brigadiers  are  to  Make  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
the  Nature  of  the  Situation  of  the  Ground  on  Ye  North 
and  east  River  for  some  Considerable  Distance  above  the 
City  with  the  best  Approaches  to  them  that  they  may 
know  how  to  Occupy  the  Ground  to  the  best  Advantage  if 
Occasion  should  require  and  they  are  to  Cause  ye  same  to 
be  done  by  their  Respective  Officers  in  Turn  — 

Great  and  crying  Complaints  being  made  Against  the 
Armourers  not  only  for  their  Idleness  but  the  deceit  full 
manner  in  which  the  work  Is  executed  the  General  does 
in  the  most  explicit  Tearms  Assure  them  that  if  any 
further  Complaints  of  either  should  be  exhibited  he  will 
Punish  them  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  Of  this  the 
superintendants  of  that  Branch  of  Business  is  desired  to 
m^e  them  fully  Acquainted  Lieut  Walker  of  Nixons 
Reg*  Tried  at  the  General  Court  martial  where  of 
Col  Parsons  was  president  on  A  Charge  exhibited 
Against  him  by  Capt.  Butler  of  sd  Regt.  for  Ma- 
licously  and  Falsly  Accusing  him  with  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemenures  and  in  Consiquence  of  which  procuring 
him  sd  Capt.  Butler  to  be  arrested  and  Tried  by  a  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  martial  by  which  he  was  Honourbly  Ac¬ 
quitted,  the  Court  After  mature  Consideration  are  of 
Opinion  that  Lieut  Walker  Had  Sufficient  Grounds  for 
e^ibiting  A  Complaint  against  Capt.  Butler  and  that  he 
(388) 
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is  not  Guilty  of  Malicously  and  Falsely  accusing  Capt. 
Butler  and  therefore  do  acquit  the  Prisoner  the  General 
Approves  of  the  sentance  of  the  Court  martial  and  Orders 
Lieut  Walker  to  be  released  from  his  arrest  Bowen  La- 
bum  &  Thomas  Perry  both  of  Capt.  Wycks  Corny  and  Col. 
Mac  Dougalls  Regiment  Tried  at  ye  Above  Court  martial 
are  found  Guilty  and  sentanced  severally  to  receive  39 
lashes  on  his  bare  back  for  their  said  Respective  Offences — 

Henry  davis  of  Capt  Johnstons  Corny,  in  Col  Mac 
Dougalls  Regiment  tried  at  the  Above  Court  martial  is 
found  Guilty  of  the  same  and  sentanced  to  be  whipped  30 
lashes  on  his  bare  back  for  their  said  respective  Offences 
and  orders  the  Corporal  Punishment  to  be  executed  at  the 
Usual  time  and  Place 

Lieut  Elijah  Oakly  of  Capt  Sleenrods  Corny.  In  Col 
Mac  Dougalls  Regiment  Tried  at  the  General  Court  mar¬ 
tial  where  of  Col  Nixon  was  President  for  Assaulting  and 
beating  without  Provocation  one  Mrs.  Patterson  an  In¬ 
habitant  of  New  York  the  Court  are  unanimously  of 
Opinion  that  oakly  is  Guilty  of  the  Charge  bro’t  Against 
him  and  that  he  has  behaved  unworthy  the  Character  of 
an  officer  and  Gentleman  and  the  Court  Adjudge  that 
Lieut  Oakley  be  Cashiered  for  sd  Offence  and  further  or¬ 
ders  yt  20  dollars  be  sloped  out  of  the  Prisoners  Lt  Oak¬ 
ley  pay  if  so  much  be  due  him  and  be  paid  by  way  of 
Damage  to  Mrs.  Patterson  The  General  approves  the  sen¬ 
tance  of  the  Court  Martial  and  Orders  that  the  late 
Lieut  Oakly  Do  immediately  depart  the  Camp  — 

Lieut  Chapman  of  Capt.  Hails  Corny  and  Col  Webbs 
Regiment  Tried  at  the  Above  Court  martial  where  of  Col 
Patterson  was  president  for  disobedience  of  Orders  and 
refusing  to  do  his  duty  the  Court  are  of  Opinion  that  the 
Charge  is  fully  supported  Against  Ye  Prisoner  Lieut 
Chapman  and  Adjudge  that  he  be  dismised  the  service 
and  Depart  the  Camp 
Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Heath 
Field  officer  for  Picquit  Col  Hungtington  Col.  Nixon  and 
Major  Colburn 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Livingston 

General  Greens  Orders 
Field  Officer  for  Picquit  to  morrow  Night 
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Majo  Smith  Adjt  from  Col  Hitchcocks  Regt. 

In  Camp  Long  Island  June  17 
General  Greens  Orders 

The  rank  of  the  Captains  in  Col  Littles  Regt.  being  unset¬ 
tled  where  by  Great  Confusion  may  Arise  in  forming  for 
Action  and  in  Action  A  Court  is  to  sit  today  to  establish 
their  Rank  the  members  to  be  taken  from  Col  Vernums  & 
Col  Hitchcocks  Regts  Col  Vernums  Regt.  to  Take  fort 
Box  and  the  Oblong  Redoubt  for  their  Alarm  Post  C 
Corny  in  fort  Box  and  A  in  the  Oblong  redoubt  Capt 
Woolvertons  Independant  Corny  to  Join  those  2  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  Redoubt  and  to  receive  Orders  from  Col  Ver- 
num  or  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Redoubt  Col  Hitch¬ 
cocks  Regiment  to  take  fort  Putnam  and  the  fort  or  re¬ 
doubt  on  the  left  of  it  for  their  Alarm  Posts  as  in  Orders 
before  — 

Col  Littles  Regiment  to  take  fort  Green  for  their  Alarm 
Post,  in  Case  of  an  attack  all  these  Posts  are  to  be  De¬ 
fended  to  the  last  extremity  — 

The  lines  to  be  mand  every  morning  between  Day  and 
Sunrise  and  the  Troops  exercised  at  the  parapet  firing  — 
Field  Officer  for  Picquit  to  morrow  Night  Majr  Angell 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Littles  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  June  17  1776 
Parole  Philadelphia  Countersn  Lancaster 

A  Detachment  Consisting  of  one  Major  3  Captains  6 
Subalterns  nine  sergeants  9  Corporals  3  Drums  and  Fifes 
and  120  Privates  to  Parade  this  evening  at  6  oClock  at  the 
bowling  Green,  There  to  receive  further  Orders  from 
Major  Brocks  of  Col  Webbs  Regt.  who  is  to  take  Command 
of  this  Party  — 

Especial  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  men  Arms  and 
Amunitions  are  in  Good  Order  — 

Each  man  to  have  his  24  rounds  of  Powder  and  to  be 
furnished  with  seven  days  provision  — 

Head  Quarters  June  18 

Parole  Hancock  Countersn  Johnston 

Joseph  Reed  Esqr  is  Appointed  by  Congress  Adjutant 
General  of  all  the  Continental  Troops  with  the  rank  of 
Col.  and  is  to  be  reguared  and  Obeyed  accordingly. 

Capt  Post  and  Capt  Pollard  to  make  return  every  Eve- 
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ning  to  Col  Putnam  of  the  service  of  ye  men  under  their 
Conamand  wher  and  how  they  are  imploy’d  and  on  Sater- 
day  in  every  Week  to  make  a  return  of  the  state  and  Con¬ 
dition  of  their  respective  Companies  — 

Cols  of  every  Regiment  to  see  their  Drums  put  in  good 
Order  at  the  Publick  expence.  After  which  they  are  to  be 
kept  so  at  the  expence  of  the  drum  men  from  whose  pay 
deductions  will  be  made  except  in  Unavoidable  Acci¬ 
dents  — 

Peter  Mederith  and  Peter  Burkstaff  of  Capt  Lediyards 
Company  in  Col.  Mac  Dougalls  Regt.  having  been  Tried 
by  a  General  Court  Martial  where  of  Col.  Parsons  was 
president  for  desertion  are  found  Guilty  and  sentanced 
to  receive  30  lashes  each  which  sentance  ye  General  Con¬ 
firms  and  Orders  it  to  be  executed  at  the  Usual  time  and 
Place  an  addition  to  ye  Orders  of  the  14  Instant  made  to 
prevent  the  Embezzlement  of  the  Publick  Tools  of  every 
kind  belonging  to  the  United  Colonies  or  at  any  Time  pur¬ 
chas’d  by  them  to  be  mark’d  with  the  following  Brand  or 
Stamp  — 

XIII 

The  Engineers  are  to  provide  stores  for  Securing  the 
Tools  under  their  care  and  such  Centries  placed  over  them 
as  they  shall  find  Necessary  All  officers  commanding  a 
Party  or  detachment  from  any  Regiments  on  the  Works 
to  be  accountable  for  the  Tools  he  received  from  the  Over¬ 
seers  as  he  will  be  Obliged  to  pay  for  all  lost  while  under 
his  Care  and  the  soldiers  who  shall  loose  or  purposely  des¬ 
troy  any  of  the  Tools  delivered  him  to  work  shall  not  only 
have  the  price  there  of  stopped  out  of  his  next  pay  but  be 
punished  According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Offence  and  in 
Order  that  the  Publick  Works  may  not  be  Retarded  by 
the  several  Overseers  attending  to  deliver  The  Tools  to 
every  Regiment  — 

before  they  set  any  of  them  to  work  which  may  be  the  Case 
in  some  Instances,  therefore  the  Chief  Engineer  has  leave 
where  he  finds  the  Case  Requisite  to  take  Suitable  Persons 
from  any  of  the  Battallions  to  attend  the  stores  and  de¬ 
liver  and  Receive  the  Tooles  and  when  any  Tools  are  out 
of  repair  or  become  Useless  they  may  be  Chang’d  at  the 
Quarter  master  Generals  Store  for  others  which  are  Good 
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and  in  Case  other  Tools  are  not  wanted  or  not  to  be  had 
in  the  Store  of  the  Quarter  master  General  Shall  receive 
the  defective  Tools  and  discharge  the  Engineer  of  so  many 
Tools  as  they  do  receive 

Brigadier  General  for  the  day  Lord  Sterling  Field  Officer 
for  Picquit  Col.  Ward  Lieut  Col  W^ysenfelse  and  Mayor 
Prentice 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Trumball 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  Picquit  to  morrow  Night  Majr  Collins 
Adjutant  from  Col  Vernums  Regt. 

In  Camp  Long  Island  June  18 
General  Greens  Orders 

The  Picquit  to  be  discontinued  Untill  further  Orders 
all  except  a  Guard  of  20  men  for  Red  Hook  —  350  men 
to  parade  to  morrow  morning  at  5  oClock  to  be  properly 
Officered  to  receive  Orders  from  Engineer  Smith  who  is 
requested  to  prosecute  the  work  with  all  Possible  dili¬ 
gence  — 

The  Officers  Commanding  the  Fatigue  Party  are  De¬ 
sired  to  keep  the  men  deligently  at  Work 
Head  Quarters  June  19  1776 
Parole  London  Countersign  Montgomery 

A  working  Party  Consisting  of  Nine  Hundred  men 
Properly  Officered  to  parade  to  morrow  morning  at  6 
oClock  Near  the  Artillery  Park  — 

Those  of  Baileys  and  Reeds  Regts.  to  go  to  Powles  Hook 
Wyllys  Governors  Island,  all  the  Other  Regiments  to 
Parade  at  the  laboratory  and  there  receive  orders  from  the 
Chief  Engineer  — 

The  whole  of  the  Above  men  to  be  furnished  with  One 
days  Provision  except  Parsons  and  Arnolds  Who  will 
turn  to  their  Respective  Encampments  to  dinner  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Green  and  Col.  Prescott  will  furnish  150 
men  each  as  a  working  party  on  Governors  Island  — 

On  the  present  Emergancy  all  Working  Parties  to  work 
till  6  oClock  in  the  Afternoon,  such  as  go  by  water  who 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  work  Sooner  if  the  wind  and  Tide 
make  it  necessary. 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Heath  field  Officer  for 
Picquit  Col.  Wylly  Lieut  Col.  Tylor  and  Major  Sprout 
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Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Cary 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  to  morrow  Night  Lient  Col  Crary 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  June  20  1776 
Parole  Gates  Countersign  Canada 

Fifty  men  1  Captain  2  Subs  3  Serts  3  Corps  &  one 
Drum  to  parade  to  morrow  at  9  oClock  at  the  Assistant 
Qr.  master  Hughs  with  one  weeks  Provision  and  there  re¬ 
ceive  their  Orders  from  him  5  Companies  to  be  Nominated 
by  the  Qrm.  G.  out  of  Col.  Reeds  Col  Baileys  Col 
Leonards  Regiments  to  be  sent  to  Assist  the  wheelrights  — 
The  Adjutant  Generals  Office  is  removed  to  the  same 
House  with  the  Quarter  master  Genls  for  the  present 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lieut  Comall 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Littles  Regt. 

Camp  Long  Island  June  20  1776 
General  Greens  Orders 

Col  Hitchcocks  and  Col.  Littles  Regt.  to  furnish  Te 
Fatigue  party  to  Governors  Island  to  morrow  Ye  remain¬ 
der  furnished  by  those  two  Regts.  to  be  Imployed  upon  the 
Abettee[?]  between  fort  Putnam  and  the  redoubt  upon 
the  left  of  it,  and  the  Captains  from  fort  Putnam  to  the 
Half  moon,  Lieut  Col.  Johnsons  five  Companies  of  the  4 
Battallion  of  Pensilvania  Regiments  to  furnish  the  Fatigue 
Party  for  Cobble  Hill  —  Col  Vernums  Regt.  to  be  im¬ 
ployed  upon  his  Alarm  Post  — 

The  General  disapproves  of  the  Report  made  by  the 
Court  directed  to  set  for  the  Establishment  of  the  rank  of 
the  12  Regiment  and  directs  the  same  Court  to  set  Again 
Next  day  After  to  morrow  and  desire  them  to  examine  the 
pretentions  and  Claims  of  the  Respective  Captains,  and 
report  how  the  Court  Conceives  the  Captains  Ought  to 
rank  and  how  the  rank  may  be  most  Just  and  Equitably 
established  — 

Head  Quarters  Jtme  21 

Parole  Albany  Countersign  Bedford 

All  Officers  or  Soldiers  belonging  to  either  of  the  Regi¬ 
ments  serving  in  Canada  are  to  Apply  immediately  to 
major  General  Gates  who  will  Give  them  Orders  for  re- 
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pairing  to  their  respective  detachments  The  General  Has 
been  pleas’d  to  Appoint  Richard  Cary  and  Samuel  Webb 
Esqrs  his  Aid  de  Camp  and  Alexander  Counter  Harrison 
Esqr  Assistant  Secretary  Who  are  to  be  obeyed  and  re¬ 
guarded  as  such  — 

The  Honble  Continental  Congress  having  been  pleas’d 
to  give  the  rank  of  Lieut  Colonels,  to  the  Aid  de  Camp  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  to  his  principal  — also  ye 
rank  of  Majr  to  the  Aid  de  Camp  of  the  Major  General 
The  Honble  the  Continental  Congress  having  resolved 
that  no  officer  shall  suttle[?]  or  sell  to  the  soldiers  on 
Penalty  of  being  fined  one  Months  pay  and  being  dismist 
the  army  with  Infamy,  the  same  Honble  Body  have  also 
resolved  that  all  Sailes  of  Arms  Amunitions  and  Cloathing, 
and  Acoutriments  made  by  any  Soldier  of  the  Continental 
Army  be  void  also  that  the  baggage  of  officers  and  Soldiers 
Shall  be  regulated  Conferably  to  the  Rules  of  the  British 
Army  The  General  requires  and  expects  that  most  exact 
and  Pimctual  Obedience  to  each  of  the  Above  Rules 
Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Lord  Sterling 
Field  officer  for  Picquit  Col  Baldwin  Lieut  Col.  Clapp 
and  Major  Noulton 

Brigade  major  for  the  day  Hendley 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lt.  Col.  Henshaw 
Adjutant  from  Col  Vemums  Regiment 
In  Camp  Long  Island  June  21  1776 
General  Greens  Orders 

Lieut  Huse  of  Capt  Gerrishes  Company  Is  requested  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  well  which  is  digging  in  Fort 
Green  and  carry  on  the  same  until  it  is  Compleated 

110  men  for  governors  Island  to  morrow  and  40  for 
Red  Hook  the  latter  to  receive  orders  from  Capt.  Foster 
the  whole  to  get  their  Breakfasts  before  they  go  to  work 
Those  that  are  to  go  on  the  Island  to  be  at  St  Georges 
Ferry  by  8  oClock,  the  Officers  to  march  Immediately  to 
Red  Hook  as  soon  as  they  have  got  their  Breakfasts 
Head  Quarters  June  22**  1776 
Parole  Brunswick  Counters”  Cumberland 

Aaron  Burr  Esq'  is  Appointed  Aid  de  Camp  to  General 
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Putnam  in  the  room  of  Major  Webb  Promoted  he  is  to  be 
Obeyed  and  reguarded  as  such 

The  Quarter  masters  having  in  many  late  Instances  Ne¬ 
glected  to  [send]  detachments  and  working  Parties  fur¬ 
nished  With  the  necessary  Quantitys  of  Provision  The 
General  Requires  greater  Punctuallity  in  future  and  if  any 
future  neglect  Appears  in  this  respect  such  Quarter  Mas¬ 
ters  will  be  severely  Punished  — 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Heath 
Field  Officer  for  Picquit  Col  Mac  Dougall 
Lieut  Col  Durkee  and  Major  Hayden 
Brigade  Major  for  the  Day  Trumball 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Major  Smith 
Adjt  From  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  June  23^  1776 
Parole  Cambridge  Counters"  Dorchester 

Mutual  Complaints  having  been  made  by  the  Armour¬ 
ers  and  Soldiers  respecting  the  repairing  the  Arms  —  The 
Officers  of  the  Several  Regiments  are  Earnestly  Called 
Upon  to  examine  their  men  and  Turn  out  all  those  that 
Can  Work  to  any  Advantage  in  the  Armourer  Shop 
though  they  should  not  be  Compleat  Workmen  — 
and  to  prevent  further  uneasiness  the  several  Capts  are  to 
inspect  the  arms  of  their  Companies  and  either  themselves 
or  by  some  persons  for  them  they  will  be  answerable  have 
the  defective  arms  sent  to  the  Armourers  Where  the  master 
workman  will  give  a  rect.  for  them  —  The  same  Officer 
likewise  attending  to  the  return  of  the  Arms  and  to  make  a 
report  if  the  armourers  fail  In  their  Works  — 

The  Honour  and  Safety  of  the  Army  so  much  Depends 
Upon  a  strict  Attention  to  the  state  of  the  Arms  Yt  the 
general  Hopes  no  pains  will  be  spaired  upon  this  Head  — 
A  Detachment  Consisting  of  one  Col:  1  Lieut  Col: 
1  Major  6  Captains  and  12  Subs  18  Serts.  18  Corp¬ 
orals  6  Drums  and  Fifes  &  300  Privates  to  parade  to 
morrow  at  the  grand  parade  at  1  oClock  with  their  Arms 
Amunitions  and  Blankets  to  have  four  days  Provisions 
there  to  receive  their  Orders  from  General  Putnam.  Lt. 
Col  J acobs  and  Major  Cobern  to  be  field  officer  for  this  de¬ 
tachment  the  guard  House  of  the  provost  martial  is  re- 
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moved  to  a  brick  House  Near  Col  MacDougalls  Encamp¬ 
ment  the  Gentries  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Artillery  Park  to 
be  doubled  every  Night  untill  further  Orders,  the  Brigade 
Majors  will  strengthen  their  guards  with  an  Addition  of 
men  for  that  purpose  — 

Major  Trumball  being  Promoted  Adjutant  Park  of  Col. 
Huntingtons  Regiment  to  act  as  Brigade  Major  to  General 
Spencers  Brigade  till  further  Appointment  is  made  — 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Majr  Angell 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Littles  Regiment  — 

Head  Quarters  June  24 

Parole  Dedham  Counters”  Essex 

The  Guard  on  the  Prisoners  at  the  City  Hall  is  to  be 
strengthned  every  Night  as  the  last  Night  so  as  to  make 
up  100  men  40  being  required  from  the  several  Brigades — 
The  General  Court  martial  now  setting  to  assemble  at 
the  House  wher  ye  Provost  martial  is  kept  till  further 
Orders  — 

Brigadier  for  the  Day  General  Lord  Sterling  Field 
Officer  for  Picquit  Col  Nixon  Lieut  Col.  Wesson  and 
Major  Prentice  — 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Hendly 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Major  Collins 

Adjutant  from  Col  Vernums  Regiment  — 

Head  Quarters  June  25  1776 
Parole  Epsom  Countersign  Falkland 

The  Malitia  Officers  of  the  Adjoining  Provinces  who  are 
to  reinforce  this  army  are  upon  their  Arrival  with  their 
Troops  to  make  report  immediately  to  the  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  or  other  Commanding  Officers  of  their  Respective 
Corps  who  is  to  make  report  once  in  two  days  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief 

The  Adjutant  Generals  Office  will  be  remov’d  this  Aftei> 
noon  to  A  Small  Brick  House,  one  of  the  Offices  belong¬ 
ing  to  Head  Quarters  —  The  Brigade  Majors  are  requested 
to  attend  theire  punctually  Hereafter  at  11  oClock  ex¬ 
cept  those  at  a  distance  who  may  send  an  Adjutant  but 
the  Orders  will  not  be  Given  to  any  Person  of  less  rank  in 
future 
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Stolen  from  Trinity  Church  on  Saterday  After  noon  a 
Pair  of  Pistols  with  Schrew’d  Barrells  Silver  mounted 
much  longer  than  usual  any  Person  bringing  them  to  Head 
Quarters  Shall  have  five  dollars  reward  and  no  Questions 
ask’d  Brigadr.  for  the  day  General  Heaths  Field  Officer 
for  Picquit  Col.  Parsons  Lieut  Col.  Nixon  and  Major 
Sprout 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Park 

General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lt.  Col  Comall 
Adjt.  From  Col.  Littles  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  June  26  1776 
Parole  Falmouth  Countersign  Georgia 

Agreeable  to  a  resolve  of  the  Hon'’^®  Continental  [Congress] 
No  Certificates  of  expences  are  to  be  given  in  future  by  any 
but  Brigadiers,  Quarter  masters  and  their  Deputies  or  a 
Field  officer  on  a  march  or  Officers  Commanding  at  a  de¬ 
tached  Post  — 

The  remainder  of  Col  Waynes  Regiment  under  Ye  Com¬ 
mand  of  Lt.  Col.  Johnson  are  to  Imbark  for  Albany  on 
Saterday  Next  the  Quartermaster  General  is  to  Provide 
Vessels  and  the  Commissary  General  Provisions  for  their 
Passage  — 

Col.  Johnson  will  Apply  to  the  Adjutant  Gen'  for  partic¬ 
ular  Instmctions,  and  for  an  Ord'  on  General  Schurler 
for  arms  when  he  arrives  at  Albany  — 

Colo.  Johnson  Is  to  Appoint  one  or  more  as  Ye  Case 
may  require  deligent  officers  of  his  Corps  to  take  Charge 
of  Such  men  as  are  no  where  belonging  to  the  Regiments 
in  Canada  who  are  to  take  them  and  deliver  them  to  their 
several  Cols  Or  Commanding  Officers  —  Passage  and  Pro¬ 
vision  provided  as  Above  The  Commanding  Officers  of 
the  several  Regts.  whether  in  Camp  or  detach’d  Posts  are 
as  soon  as  Possible  to  return  into  the  Adjutant  Generals 
Office  the  Names  of  their  Several  Officers  their  Rank  and 
the  date  of  their  respective  Commissions  in  order  that  the 
same  maybe  forwarded  to  Congress  — 

Joseph  Hubbert  of  Capt.  Parks  Corny  &  late  Col. 
Leameds  Regt  and  Nathl.  Thompson  of  Capt.  Peters 
Corny  in  Col  Reeds  Regiment  having  been  Tried  by  a 
Court  martial  whereof  Col.  Parsons  was  President  and 
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found  Guilty  of  desertion  &  sentanced  to  receive  39  lashes 
each  on  their  Naked  backs  which  sentance  the  General  Con¬ 
firms  and  Orders  to  be  executed  at  the  Usual  time  and 
Place  Brigadr  for  the  day  General  Spencer,  Field  Officer 
for  Picquit  Col  Himtington  Lt.  Col  Zedith  ^nd  Major 
Smith  Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Levingston 

General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  Morrow  Lieut  Col.  Henshaw 
Adjutant  from  Col  Vernums  Eegt. 

Head  Quarters  June  27  1776 

Parole  Hallifax  Countersign  Ireland 

Several  Persons  having  been  detain’d  by  Centries  Not¬ 
withstanding  there  having  given  the  Countersign  at  Night 
and  others  in  the  daytime  on  the  Wharves  on  a  pretence  of 
their  not  having  Passes  The  Gen'  forbids  such  Practices 
and  Any  person  convicted  of  them  in  future  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  —  Officers  of  Guards  to  be  Carefull  in  posting  their 
Centries  to  make  them  Acquainted  with  this  Ord' 

Brigad'  for  the  Day  General  Lord  Sterling  Field 
Officer  for  Picquit  Col.  Webb  Lt.  Col  Wysenf^lse  and 
Major  Knolton  — 

Brigade  Major  for  the  Day  Henley 
Head  Quarters  After  Orders 

Thomas  Hukey  belonging  to  the  Gen*"  Guard  having 
been  convicted  by  A  General  Court  Martial  Whereof  Col. 
Parsons  was  President  of  the  Crimes  of  Sedition  and 
Mutiny  and  Also  of  Holding  A  Treacherous  Correspond- 
ance  with  the  enemy  for  ye  most  Horrid  and  detestable 
purposes  and  sentanced  to  suffer  Death  —  The  General 
Approves  of  the  sentance  and  Orders  Yt  he  be  hanged 
to  morrow  at  11  oClock  all  the  Officers  and  Men  belong¬ 
ing  to  General  Heaths  Spencers  Lord  Sterlings  and 
General  Scotts  Brigades  to  be  under  arms  on  their  Respec¬ 
tive  Parades  at  10  oClock  to  morrow  morning  to  march 
from  thence  to  the  ground  between  General  Spencers  and 
Lord  Sterlings  Encampments  to  attend  Ye  Execution  of 
the  Above  Sentance - 

The  provost  martial  immediately  to  make  the  Necessary 
preparations  and  to  attend  on  that  duty  to  morrow 

A  Detachment  of  30  men  properly  Officered  with  Axes 
to  attend  Capt  Brenn  at  the  Shipyard  This  to  be  fur- 
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nished  out  of  the  present  fatigue  party  of  90  men  — 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  tomorrow  Major  Smith 
Adjutant  from  Col  Littles  Kegt 
Head  Quarters  June  28  1776 
Parole  Kendall  Countersign  Lebenon 

The  unhappy  Fate  of  Thomas  Hukey  executed  this  day 
for  mutiny  Sedition  and  Treachery  the  General  Hopes 
will  he  a  warning  to  every  Soldier  in  the  Army  to  Avoid 
those  Crimes  and  all  others  so  disgraceful  to  a  sold*"  and 
pemicous  to  his  Country  whose  pay  he  receives  and  whose 
bread  he  eats  —  and  in  order  to  avoid  those  Crimes  the 
most  Certain  Method  is  to  keep  out  of  the  Temptations  of 
them  and  Particularly  to  avoid  low’d  women  who  by  the 
dying  Confession  of  this  Poor  Criminal  first  led  him  into 
Practices  which  ended  in  an  untimely  and  Ignomimous 
Death.  Officers  are  with  out  delay  to  inspect  the  State  of 
the  Amunition  which  the  men  have  and  get  their  arms  in 
Good  Order  for  service  and  strongly  to  inculcate  upon  all 
Gentries  especially  upon  Night  duty  the  Greatest  Vigilence 
and  Attention,  the  soldiers  on  their  part  to  be  very  atten¬ 
tive  and  Obedient  to  these  Orders  — 

As  Carelessness  and  Neglect  maybe  of  the  most  fatal 
Consequences  — 

No  person  to  be  Admitted  to  inspect  the  Works  without 
leave  in  writing  — 

The  General  Bequests  the  Colonels  of  the  Several  Begi- 
ments  not  to  depend  upon  the  Officers  in  Complying  with 
this  Order  respecting  the  Arms  and  Amunitions  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers  but  to  pay  A  Particular  attention  to  this  matter 
themselves  it  being  at  this  Juncture  of  the  Greatest  im¬ 
portance  — 

Brigadier  for  the  day  Gen*  Heath 

Field  Officer  for  Picquit  Col  Ward  Lt.  Col.  Tylor  and 
Major  Hayden 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Levingston 
Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  Morrow  Major  Collin 
Adjt  from  Col  Vermums  Begt. 

Head  Quarters  June  29th  1776 
Parole  Mansfield  Countersign  Norfolk 

Ensign  Miller  of  Col.  Wyllys  Beg’t.  imd'  arrest  for 
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leaving  his  guard  at  the  City  Hall  and  suffering  a  prisoner 
to  be  absent  from  thence  to  be  immediately  Tried  by  A 
General  Court  Martial  Notice  to  be  given  to  Witness  to 
attend 

Brigad'  for  the  day  General  Spencer  Field  Officer  for 
the  Picquit  Col.  Wyllys  Lt.  Col.  Hall  and  Major 
Sherman 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Perk 
After  Orders 

Till  the  reinforcement  intended  for  this  department 
Arrive  and  some  general  Regulation  take  place  Brigadier 
Miffiin  is  to  have  Charge  of  the  Battallions  from  Pensil- 
vania  Commanded  by  Col.  Shee  and  Major  McGaw  but  is 
to  remain  in  the  City  of  New  York  until  further  Orders, 
before  him  all  Prisoners  and  Deserters  are  to  be  Carried 
for  examination  the  former  he  will  order  to  be  escorted  to 
such  places  as  the  provincal  Congress  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  New  York  Shall  Assign  and  the  latter  to  have 
remold  to  a  distance  from  the  Army  reporting  to  the 
General  all  extraordinaries.  General  Mifflin  will  also 
Turn  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  Gundola’s 
Fire  Rafts  and  Carrying  the  Works  to  Advance  with  all 
Possible  dispatch  and  see  that  nothing  is  wanted  to  for¬ 
ward  or  compleat  them,  Jonathan  Mifflin  Esq'  is  Ap¬ 
pointed  Brigade  Major  to  General  Mifflin  is  to  be  Obey’d 
as  such - 

The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Malitia  from  the  Sev¬ 
eral  Counties  are  to  see  that  each  Private  is  furnished  with 
24  rounds  of  Powder  and  ball  as  fast  as  they  Arrive  by 
Applying  to  Commissary  Cheever  and  to  force  them  into 
Battallions  as  early  as  Possible - 

Officer  of  the  Malitia 

General  Greens  Orders 

A  Picquit  Guard  to  mount  to  night  from  the  9  . .  11  . . 
&  12  Regiments  of  a  Subaltern  Officer  one  Sert  1  Corporal 
and  20  Privates  from  each  Regiment  the  9  and  11th  to 
lay  in  the  Regimental  Alarm  Posts  and  the  12  to  lay  in 
the  oblong  redoubt - 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lieut.  Col.  Cornall 
Adjutant  from  Col  Littles  Regiment 

Head  Quarters  June  30  1776 
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Parole  Philadelphia  Countersi^  Holland 

The  Brigadiers  are  to  Order  the  Officers  and  men  be¬ 
longing  to  their  several  Brigades  not  on  duty  to  March 
from  their  respective  Regimental  parades  to  their  Alarm 
Posts  at  least  once  a  day  that  they  may  become  well  Ac¬ 
quainted  therewith  they  are  to  march  by  such  routs  as  are 
least  exposed  to  a  fire  from  the  shipping  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  officers  from  Ye.  Highest  to  the  lowest  will  make 
themselves  well  Acquainted  vrith  the  Ground  that  they 
may  at  any  time  be  able  to  make  Advantage  of  it  —  Upon 
the  Signal  for  the  enemies  approach  or  upon  Any  Alarm 
all  fatigue  Parties  are  immediately  to  repair  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Coores  with  their  Arms  Amunitions  and  Acou- 

triments  ready  for  Instant  Action - 

The  working  parties  in  no  other  Instant  are  to  be  Inters 
rupted,  the  finishing  of  out  lines  of  defence  and  other 
works  expediciously  is  a  matter  of  So  much  Consiquence 
that  the  General  is  persuaded  from  the  known  zeal  of  the 
Troops  that  Officers  and  men  will  stand  in  no  need  of  Argu¬ 
ments  to  Stimulate  them  to  any  Uncommon  exertion  upon 
the  Occasion  the  Anxiety  for  the  Honour  of  the  American 
Arms  and  the  Noble  Cause  we  are  Ingag’d  in  not  a  distrust 
of  the  Officers  Care  induces  him  once  more  and  while 
time  will  allow  it  —  to  recommend  A  Thorough 

Inspection  into  the  Arms  and  Amunitions  to  see  that  every 
Soldier  is  Compleated  with  24  rounds  and  has  a  Good  flint 
well  fix’d  in  the  lock  and  in  short  to  be  well  prepared  for 
an  Engagement  [which]  is  under  God,  whose  divine  Aid  it 
behoves  us  to  Supplicate,  one  Half  the  Battle  The  General 
desires  that  each  Col.  or  Commanding  Officer  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  Regiments  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  va- 
canies  therein  and  Ye  Field  officers  of  each  Regiment 
would  recommend  Proper  persons  to  fill  them,  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  for  the  time  being  of  such  malitia  as  shall 
arrive  in  this  city,  from  New  Jersey  Connecticut  and  the 
Masachusetts  Bay  is  to  give  in  returns  to  the  Adjutant 
Gen*  of  the  parties  as  they  arrive  he  is  immediatly  to  dis¬ 
charge  every  man  who  comes  without  arms  and  is  to  see  all 
the  others  are  compleated  to  24  rounds  A  man  and  that 
they  do  their  dutys  as  well  fatigue  as  other  duty  Capt  Jo- 
siah  Fay  of  Col.  Wards  Regiment  to  Act  as  Major  of  said 
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Regiment  till  further  Orders  he  is  to  be  Obey’d  as  such  — 
Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Lord  Sterling  Field  Officer 
for  the  Picquit  Col.  Faster  Lieut  Col.  Clapp  and  Major 
Tuttle  Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Fish 
Evening  Head  Quarter  Orders  June  29 
As  many  usefull  men  belonging  to  the  army  have  been 
draufted  and  others  have  been  hired  for  the  differant 
works  of  the  Camp  and  as  their  Assistance  may  be  wanted 
to  repel  the  enemy  such  Carpenters  Armourers  Smithis 
and  other  Artificers  as  are  new  under  ye  direction  of  Capt 
Post  Pollard,  Brewer  fort  and  Bacon  are  forth  with  to  be 
form’d  into  a  distinct  Corps  Under  the  Command  of  Col. 
J onathan  Brewer  and  Maj'  Perk  Assistant  Quartermaster 
General,  who  are  to  act  pro  Tempory  as  their  Col.  and 
Lieut  Col.  Mr  Parke  to  parade  them  on  the  Common  Near 
the  Park  of  Artillery  at  10  oClock  to  morrow  morning  he 
is  to  order  an  accoimt  to  be  taken  of  the  arms  and  Acou- 
triments  and  to  form  them  into  Companies  of  fifty  and  Re¬ 
port  to  the  General  who  will  Nominate  such  Temporary 
Officers  as  will  be  necessary  to  Compleat  the  several  Com¬ 
panies  this  Corps  to  Continue  during  the  present  urgency 
after  which  they  will  return  to  their  former  employment 
at  the  same  time  they  are  not  to  be  exempted  from  their 
ordinary  duty  while  und'  the  present  Arangment  except 
while  they  are  Arranging  or  Called  out  to  action,  the  Quar¬ 
ter  master  Gen*  to  deliver  to  General  Putnams  Order  all 
the  sand  baggs  in  his  possession,  he  is  also  to  engage  such 
a  Number  of  Cart  Horses  in  this  City  as  Col.  Knox  Shall 
think  sufficient  for  the  Train  of  Artillery  and  with  the  As¬ 
sistance  of  Col  Knox  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  prevent  Confusion  in  time  of  service  and  best  answer 
the  design  of  imploying  them  he  is  to  procure  as  may  sound 
empty  Hogheads  as  he  Can  and  deliver  them  to  General 
Putnams  Order - 

He  is  to  procure  all  the  Row  boats  and  Light  Pelby  Au¬ 
gers  in  and  Near  this  City  —  and  is  to  station  them  with 
all  other  boats  belonging  to  Ye  Army  and  not  in  use  in  the 
Dock  between  the  exchange  Slip  and  Albany  Pier.  The 
Conamissary  General  to  lodge  A  Fortnights  Provision  on 
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Governor’s  Island  Powles  Hook  and  in  all  the  detach’d 
Posts - 

To  enable  him  to  this  General  Putnam  will  furnish  him 

with  a  list  of  the  men  in  the  several  Posts - 

The  General  expects  the  soldiers  who  are  Intrusted  with 
the  Defence  of  any  works  will  behave  with  Coolness  and 
Bravery  and  will  be  particularly  careful!  not  to  throw  away 
their  fire,  he  recommends  to  them  to  load  for  their  first  fire 
with  one  musket  ball  and  4  or  8  Buck  Shott  —  accordinfj 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  their  pieces  —  If  the  enemy  is 
review’d  with  such  a  fire  not  more  than  20  or  30  yds  dis¬ 
tance  he  has  no  doubt  of  their  being  repuls’d - 

The  Brigad""  Generals  to  order  Cheveaux  de  Prize  and 
lasshines  sufficient  to  shutt  up  the  Sallie  ports  of  their  re¬ 
spective  Works  to  be  immediately  provided  and  lodged 

Hear  the  Works - 

Head  Quarters  July  1  1776 

Parole  Jersey  Countersign  Malitia 

The  General  Court  martial  where  of  Col  Parsons  was 
President  is  dissolved.  A  General  Court  martial  of  the 
lines  to  set  Consisting  of  one  Col.  one  Lt.  Col.  1  Major  10 
Captains  to  set  to  morrow  morning  10  oClock  to  Try  all 
such  Prisoners  as  shall  be  brought  Before  them  all  Wit¬ 
nesses  and  persons  Concern’d  to  attend  the  Court.  Field 
Officer  for  the  Above  Court  Martial,  Col  Reed  President 
Lt.  Col.  Clerk  and  Major  Sprout  —  John  Lynch  of  Capt 
Banigas  Company  in  Col  Mac  Gaws  Regt.  Convicted  by  a 
General  Court  martial  for  striking  and  wounding  an  officer 
of  Col.  Sheas  Battallion  and  Richard  Steal  and  James 
Higgins  of  Capt  Stephens  Independant  Company  of  Rifle 
men  being  Convicted  by  the  same  Court  martial  whereof 
Col  Parsons  was  president  of  striking  and  Abusing  several 
Officers  of  the  12  Regiment  ai:e  sentanced  by  the  Court  to 
receive  39  lashes  the  General  Approves  of  the  sentance  and 

Orders  it  to  take  place  immediately - 

A  Working  party  of  900  men  from  General  Heaths 
Spencers  and  lord  Sterlings  Brigades  and  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  from  General  Scotts  Brigade  to  Turn  out  at  6  oClock 
A  M  Huntingtons  Wards  Nixons  and  Webbs  Regiment 
to  Work  at  the  Redoubts  on  Jews  Hill  plain  and  Bayards 
Hill  are  to  be  Called  one  hoar  [before]  Breakfast  3  for 
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dinner  and  to  Work  till  sunsett,  Parsons  Regiment  to  work 
on  the  Hill  under  the  directionsofCapt  Chapman  Learneds 
Willys  and  Baileys  Regiment  to  go  to  Governors  Island 
Learneds  to  take  axes  from  the  lalwratory  Prescots  Regi¬ 
ment  to  work  as  Huntingtons  and  to  turn  out  the  whole  of 
duty  the  Picquit  not  excepted  —  Prescotts  Regiment  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  more  attentive  to  duty  not  having  finished 
their  compliment  at  the  Works  for  two  Weeks  till  yester¬ 
day  —  Baldwins  Regiment  to  Work  at  the  Hook  and  take 
Tools  at  the  laboratory,  in  the  morning  all  Working  Par¬ 
ties  to  Work  till  Sunset  and  those  Regiments  other  ways 
directed  to  parade  at  6  oClock  A.  M.  the  Troops  in  rotation 
to  be  allowed  to  fire  two  Cartridges  a  man  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  respective  Brigadiers  may  direct  the  Brigadier 
to  give  notice  to  the  General  of  their  several  Determina¬ 
tions  on  this  Head - 

50  men  with  the  Officer  from  the  Fatigue  are  to  Attend 
the  Deputy  Quarter  master  General  when  he  Call  of  them 
in  Ord'  —  to  clean  and  fill  the  water  Casks  —  100  men 
from  the  Fatigue  are  dailey  till  further  Orders  to  attend 

Capt  Brewer  at  the  Ship  Yard - 

In  Camp  Long  Island  July  1  1776 

General  Greens  Orders 

(To  he  continued) 


QUERY 


Information  is  wanted  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  of  the  First  Church,  Newbury, 
from  1670  to  1723.  They  are  missing  from  the  church  rec¬ 
ords,  and  any  person  knowing  of  the  existence  of  such  records 
will  please  communicate  with  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Torrey,  94 
Thetford  Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 


B 


FIRST  CHURCH,  DANVERS,  (Salem  Village) 


Bunt  in  1839  and  destroyed  by  fire  January  28,  1890 


the  fifth  church  building  of  this  parish.  The  basement  was  finished  with  one  large  room 
for  the  Sunday  School  and  for  other  public  uses,  and  was  known  as  Village  Hall. 


From  a  daguerreotype  in  possession  of  Col.  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins 
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Hawthorne,  the  Artist.  Fine-Art  Devices  in  Fiction. 
By  Leland  Schubert.  1944.  181  pp.  octavo,  cloth. 
Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
Price,  $3.50. 

This  new  book  is  a  rather  unusual  study  of  Hawthorne  as 
an  artist,  and  is  well  worth  reading.  The  author  quotes  Mat- 
thiessen  as  stating  that  Hawthorne  is  “our  one  major  artist 
in  fiction  yet  to  have  come  out  of  New  England”  and  Brander 
Matthews  calls  him  “the  most  accomplished  artist  in  fiction 
America  has  yet  produced.”  There  is  justification  for  the 
study  which  Mr.  Schubert  has  produced,  for  Hawthorne  was 
an  artist  in  the  sense  that  painters,  sculptors  and  musicians 
are  artists.  He  analyzes  several  of  Hawthorne’s  best  known 
works  and  shows  how  he  achieved  emotional  effects  similar  to 
those  achieved  by  other  artists  in  painting  or  sculpture.  The 
result  is  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  Hawthorne’s 
genius  and  a  truer  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Hawthorne,  Critic  of  Society.  By  Lawrence  Sargent 
Hall.  1944,  200  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

Of  making  many  books  on  Hawthorne  there  seems  to  be  no 
end,  and  this  new  volume  by  Dr.  Hall  is  written  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  spirit  of  Hawthorne  which  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable.  The  author  has  thoroughly  studied  all  the 
manuscripts  extant  in  various  libraries  and  in  private  hands, 
and  his  deductions  are  forceful  and  practical.  “What  was 
extravagantly  conceded  in  the  thirties  to  be  the  minimum 
which  an  American  should  secure  as  a  living  was,  in  fact,  con¬ 
siderably  above  what  was  actually  necessary  for  existence. 
Every  man  had  set  his  cap  for  the  aristocracy’s  way  of  life. 
Jacksonian  Democrat  that  he  was,  Hawthorne  proved  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Even  while  he  was  at  Bowdoin  this 
strange  Democratic  snobbery  appears  in  his  character.  Quot¬ 
ing  a  letter,  from  the  Manning  collection  at  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hawthorne  wrote  to  his  uncle:  ‘My  Chum  is  the  Son 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mason  of  Portsmouth.  He  has  money 
enough,  which  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  me,  as  it  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  I  should  make  as  good  an  appearance  as  he 
does’.”  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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WooDBOW  WiLsoK  ^ND  THE  LosT  PEACE.  By  Thomas  A. 
Bailey.  1944.  381  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  book  deals  definitely  with  the  problems  facing  the 
world  at  the  next  peace  conference  by  pointing  out  the  defects 
and  mistakes  of  the  last.  It  points  out  in  an  attractive  yet 
vigorous  style  the  role  that  Woodrow  Wilson  played  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Professor  Bailey  begins  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  and  continues  through  the  signing 
of  the  peace.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  he  is  looking  back 
over  a  period  of  twenty  five  years  and  that  people  now  can 
easily  see  mistakes  that  the  people  then  could  not  comprehend. 
He  clearly  brings  out  the  facts  that  statesmen  not  politicians 
should  frame  the  final  peace ;  that  the  final  treaty  should  have 
representatives  from  both  sides  to  frame  it;  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  should  be  held  in  a  place  removed  and  to  a  certain  extent 
disinterested  in  the  war.  Whoever  draws  up  the  peace  plans 
must  remember  public  opinion  and  not  advance  too  far  beyond 
it  as  Wilson  did.  In  conclusion  Professor  Bailey  states, 
“Statesmen  must  ever  remember  that  mankind  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  perverse,  and  that  he  who  would  make  haste  too 
fast  will  almost  inevitably  fail.  We  shall  not  see  the  millen¬ 
nium  in  our  day,  or  in  our  children’s  day ;  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  is  a  substantial  step  forward  on  the  tortuous  path  of 
international  understanding  and  cooperation.  If  we  can  but 
learn  the  lessons  from  our  last  experience  which  are  there  for 
all  to  see,  the  price  paid  for  them,  though  far  too  high,  will 
not  have  been  spent  altogether  in  vain.” 

The  House  of  Macmillan  (1843-1943).  By  Charles  Mor¬ 
gan.  1944.  248  pp.,  small  octavo,  cloth.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  written  an  entertaining  portrait  of  the 
House  of  Macmillan.  The  story  begins  with  Daniel  and 
Alexander  Macmillan’s  childhood  of  extreme  poverty  in  Scot¬ 
land.  From  a  bookshop  of  their  own  opened  without  capital 
there  was  built  gradually  and  steadily — publishing  succeeding 
bookselling — the  present  world-wide  organization.  A  list  of 
their  authors  is  very  revealing  from  Hughes  and  Kingsley  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  Gladstone,  Lewis  Carroll,  Henry  James, 
Hardy,  Kipling  and  Yeats.  David  Macmillan  wrote  in  1843, 
“We  have  begun  in  a  small  way.  If  the  business  should  pros¬ 
per  we  shall  do  our  best  to  realize  some  of  our  ideals.”  This 
statement  has  really  formed  the  policy  of  Macmillan  for  the 
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past  century.  It  combines  both  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
idealistic  aspects  of  publishing.  Mr.  Morgan  has  quietly  and 
conscientiously  brought  to  the  reader’s  attention  "a  collective 
portrait — with  wants  and  prejudices  and  errors — of  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  seen  against  the  background  of  their  times.”  Book- 
lovers  and  publishers  will  enjoy  this  modest  yet  warmly  in¬ 
formative  book.  Mr.  Morgan  discusses  principally  the  Lon¬ 
don  firm.  A  separate  history  of  the  Macmillan  Company  of 
New  York — closely  tied  with  the  parent  firm — will  be  written 
on  the  occasion  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary  by  an  American 
author. 

The  Development  of  the  Colonial  Newspaper.  By  Sid¬ 
ney  Kobre.  1944.  188  pp.,  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Pitts¬ 

burgh  ;  Colonial  Press,  Inc.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  study  of  the  American  colonial  newspapers  traces  how 
the  various  changes  in  the  lives  of  early  settlers  produced  the 
newspaper  and  then  caused  modifications  in  it  later.  Mr. 
Kobre  pictures  how  the  changing  character  of  the  American 
people  and  their  dynamic  social  situation  produced  and  in¬ 
fluenced  the  colonial  newspaper.  As  the  town  grew  in  size  so 
it  finally  developed  a  newspaper.  The  earliest  newspaper 
“Public  Occurences”  was  published  in  Boston  in  1690.  It 
was  immediately  suppressed.  The  next  was  the  “Boston 
News-Letter”  published  in  1704.  From  this  inauspicious  be¬ 
ginning  of  one  newspaper  in  1704,  there  were  forty  eight  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution.  The  newspaper  was  not  only 
a  reflector  of  the  trends  of  the  times  and  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  but  also  a  stimulator  of  thought  by  emphasis  or  sup¬ 
pression,  opposition  or  support.  A  bibliography  is  included. 
There  is  no  index.  Recommended  to  historical  libraries. 

The  Heart  OF  New  Hampshire;  Things  Held  Dear  by 
Folks  of  the  Old  Stocks.  By  Cornelius  Weygandt. 
1944.  210  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  ilius.  New  York;  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 

Mr.  Weygandt,  although  only  a  summer  visitor,  is  one  who 
has  been  accepted  into  the  life  of  the  New  Hampshire  com¬ 
munity  where  he  makes  his  summer  home.  He  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  New  Hampshire,  both  its  people  and  its  places.  In 
this  volume,  the  fourth  he  has  written  on  New  Hampshire,  he 
has  collected  tales  and  common  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
everyday  people  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past.  The 
stories  are  simple — like  the  rebuilding  of  his  fireplace  dam- 
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aged  by  earthquake  and  the  color  and  flavor  of  Red  Astra- 
kans.  “It  is  called  ‘The  Heart  of  New  Hampshire’  because 
it  attempts  to  explain  what  is  central  and  animating  in  New 
Hampshire  life,  as  well  as  because  it  looks  out  on  the  world 
from  a  hilltop  farmhouse  almost  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  geographical  center  of  the  state.  It  regards  New  Hamp- 
shiremen  as  the  merriest  of  the  Puritans.”  It  will  be  well 
liked  by  all  who  love  New  Hampshire. 

Old  Family  Portraits  of  Kennebunk.  1944.  23  pp., 
small  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Kennebunk,  Maine :  The  Brick 
Store  Museum.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  attractive  pamphlet  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  published 
by  The  Brick  Store  Museum  of  Kennebunk,  Maine.  It  con¬ 
tains  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  subjects  and  artists 
with  a  description  of  the  paintings.  A  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded. 


